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Canadian-Chinese Checkers 


& WHAT THE UNITED STATES, Canada and other 
Western powers have t osider without delay is how to 
hina and the Far East being used 


Masaryk 1850-1950 


® THOMAS MASARYK, the son of a recently liberated 
serf, was born on March 7, 1850, two years after the publi- 
cation of the Communist Manifeste and nine years before 


Mill's Essay on Liberty 
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While during his life-time 
he reached the Hradcin 
Castile (the Czechoslovak 
equivalent of the White 
House) the real story of 
his achievement is a far 
cry from the pattern set 
by Horatio Alger. It is a 
continuous effort to work 
mut a philosophy which 
would enable society to 
reach the material goal 
sought by communism 
without losing the free- 
dom desired by liberalism 
The problem is with us 
still and the centenary of 
Masaryk’s birth can best 
be marked by a re-exam- 
ination of Masaryk’'s 
contribution toward = its 
solution 
Humanism 

Masaryk’s first pub 
lished work was a socio 
logical study of suicide 
In it he examined all 
available statistical data 
in order to discover the 
reasons for the growing 
incidence of human self 
destruction. External factors such as geographical location 
climate, time of year, week or day, life in the cities or in the 
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its attempts to save the phantom Nationalist Government 
Moreover, it is now also “the prisoner of Congressional 
politics and public opinion, critical of the Administration's 
policy-makers. The attitude of various Republican senators 
amd representatives, and of General MacArthur in advocat 
ing the use of US. armed forces to save Formosa from the 
(ommunists and make it a strategic base in the chain of 
U.S. defense posts in the Pacific, has divided both Congress 
ami the nation and rendered the Administration vaciliating 
Hf net impotent 


Surely, in these circumstances, (Canada cannot afford to 
wait for the United States to give the lead to the peaples 
of the Americas in recognizing the new Chinese Government 
of Mao Tre-tung. In times past the tendency has been 
rather prevalent in Canada to bow to the will of Washing 
ton. Has our delay to date been the result of Canadian 
official desire to keep in step with Washington? At a press 
conference in Hong Kong on January 29, the Secretary of 
State for External Affairs is reported to have declared that 
(Canada would have to make a decision on the question of 
recognition, and that her “action would be independent of 
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The Canadian Forum 


that of other Commonwealth countries and of the United 
States.” Personally, | regret that the Canadian Government 
did not take immediate steps in Parliament, which re 
assembled on February 16, to withdraw recognition from 
the Nationalist Government and grant de jure recognition 
to the regime of Mao Tae-tung at Peiping. Continued de 
lay will greatly weaken its effectiveness when it is granted 
Recognition, on the other hand, is an essential prerequisite 
to the opening of normal channels of diplomacy with the 
new regime and the resumption of economic and cultural 
exchanges, upon which depends the best hopes of the West 
for replacing ancient and present Chinese fears of hostile 
intent with friendly assistance 

A divided, uncertain, and vacillating policy in the West 
will not achieve any good in China or in Southeast Asia 
If the Western powers are alert to their present opportunity 
I believe they can wean Mao Tze-tung away from Moscow 


, and enable him in due course to fashion among the ancient, 


culturally great, peace-loving Chinese people a very pale 
copy indeed of the Soviet brand of Communism. The pub 
lished text of the mid-February Soviet-Chinese treaty 
providing among other things for the return to China (after 
the conclusion of a peace treaty with Japan) of the Chang 
chung railway, Port Arthur and Dairen, and of the Man 
churian industries locted by Soviet Russia—indicates not 
only that Mao Tze-tung and his foreign minister, Chou 
En-lai, were unusually successful in resisting Soviet pressure 
upon Chinese sovereignty, but that Moscow is by no means 
as certain as some people in the West appear to be that 
China has been brought securely within the Soviet orbit 

It should never be forgotten that China still remains 
largely a world and a civilization in itself. The Chinese are 
essentially a proud people, a people great in numbers, in 
habiting a land vast in scope. Having 2000 years ago passed 
beyond the feudal stage of social development, they possess 
a culture ranging to a type as refined as the world has yet 
produced. Although she has in times past been conquered 
physically, China never yet has been vanquished ideologi 
cally. She has never succumbed to an alien culture. When 
foreign ideas and institutions have been introduced, no great 
time has passed—historically speaking-—before they have 
been Sinocized or repudiated 

It is for reasons such as these that one need not give up 
hape for the future of China under its new regime. Guided 
by precedents in Chinese history and traditions, conscious 
of economic and psychological realities in China, and 
capitalizing on an explosive revolutionary situation of long 
standing, the Mao Tze-tung regime has already departed 


(Continued on next page) 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 


Vol. §, No. $5, April, 1925, The Canadian Forum 

It was our intention to give our readers a platform 
representing the views of our committee, and one that they 
could all endorse, but that has been found impossible to 
achieve In the first place it must be realized that 
political affinities had no part in the origin of this particular 
group, and secondly, it is necessary to understand the com 
position of the Committee and their basis of co-operation 
The Canadian Forum originated in a desire to secure more 
free and informed discussion of public questions. Its founders 
felt that such a medium was badly needed in this country 
and in that belief lay the sole raison d'etre of the journal. 
To the Committee that directs the paper today, and which 
includes some of the original founders, that need appears as 
vital as ever, and if The Forum does no more than meet it 
we feel that it will justify its continued existence 
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The Voice of Britain 


The British election has revealed with painful clarity a 
political state of affairs that was perhaps somewhat hidden 
during the past five years by Labor's majority in the House 
of Commons. The British people in this unhappy post-war 
world are almost evenly divided between Labor and Con- 
servative, between Fabian socialism and a type of patched-up 
capitalism 

Despite the drastic change in the composition of the House 
of Commons, there has been no fundamental! shift in Britain's 
political outlook. Labor retained its support, indeed its 
total vote was increased by almost a million and a half 
over 1945. The loyalty of the working classes is stronger 
than ever. On the other hand, Lord Woolton’s powerful 
machine feeding upon the discontents of the middle classes 
brought out every anti-socialist vote. Thus the division in 
English politics appears more clearly as a class division 
Another election at the present time or in the immediate 
future would favor neither party 

British politics, however, are traditionally shaped to handle 
such a situation. Political parties are not monolithic struc- 
tures. Each group contains its right, centre and left wings 
It is, therefore. able to adjust itself to new circumstances 
without violent interna! crisis. Whether a party is wise in so 
adapting itself or whether it is betraying its principles de- 
pends upon the way one regards democratic processes. At 
any rate, British Fabians (and party leadership is at present 
Fabian) can find philosophic justification for moderation 
during this parliament. Party leadership can also point to 
the fact that in many cases it was young and radical candi- 
dates who suffered defeat. And it can point out, also with 
justification, the follies of forcing a crisis in British political 
life at a time when the economic basis of English society 
is so gravely threatened 

We will then witness a policy of moderation and consolida- 
tion. Given the tradition of British politics and the economic 
and political situation today, it is inescapable. Nevertheless 
the Labor party faces severe problems. Can it prevent work 
ing class opposition to wage freezes with the possibility that 
the Tories may succeed to power? To what extent can it woo 
the unfortunate Liberal supporters without its reison d'etre 
being called into question? A democratic party must per 
haps respect circumstances, but to what extent can it do so 
without losing respect for its basic tenets? Finally, it is 
faced with governing during a most unpleasant period-—the 
approaching end of Marshal! aid without a strong mandate 
from the people and with sharp differences of opinion in its 
own ranks 

It is perhaps premature to say that the Labor party now 
faces a crisis with possible consequences as dire as those of 
1931. Should an economic crisis strike and economists insist 
that it will, and the question of coalition government arise 
such might well be the case. But the uncertainties of the 
present situation render it unwise to attempt a forecast of 
the party's future, whether for good or bad 


Shadow of the Past 


The mid-February figures on unemployment (the last 
available) showed a slight decrease, a matter of some 2,400 
out of a total of nearly 381,000. Since there is regularly 


seasonal unemployment in Canada during the carly 
the year, Sh cemiieteaentintaee Wh te 2 
further drop. The fact remains nevertheless that the Svat 
of joblessness this year is greater than at any time since 
the beginning of the war. Inevitably the question arises 
whether we are on the first lap of another descent into a 
depression. 

The government's position is at once gloomy and opti- 
mistic. The recent amendments to the Unemployment In 
surance Act provide for the first time for supplementary 
unemployment insurance benefits for the first three months 
of the year. These are for claimants whose normal benefits 
have been exhausted. This would indicate that the govern 
ment expects repeated seasonal t of some 
severity. Yet the same government, through the Prime Min 
ister, has very plainly refused to initiate public works, giv 
ing as the reason that the construction industry is already 
going full blast. Mr. St. Laurent has a good many experts 
at his beck and call. Presumably he knows for sure that 
there is no need to worry about three or four hundred 
thousand unemployed; that at worst it is a temporary prob- 
lem. On the other hand, he may merely be responding to 
environment and prejudice. A successful corporation lawyer 
is not the person best suited by his calling to feel for 
the cold chill of penury in others nor to see in his govern 
ment a vehicle for broad social amelioration 

Employment is still fairly high and is likely to continue 
so for a number of reasons. The flow of investments con 
tinues to be steady and high. House construction is still 
active and this is likely to maintain demand for durable 
consumer goods. Exports to the United States are still heavy 
The cold war means continued heavy defense expenditures 
On the other side of the ledger there is likely to be a drop 
in farm income which is bound to affect the domestic 
market. Exports to the sterling area have also gone down 
Devaluation has adversely affected some industries and in 
these a depression already exists, notably, for example, in 
the export industries in Newfoundland. The net result seems 
to indicate that in 1950 at least, Canadians are not likely 
to suffer a major economic dislocation 

So far so good. But there is certainly no assurance that 
short of war, the present scale of employment is going to 
continue. Nene of the factors militating for present stability 
can safely be regarded as of indefinite duration. What is 
more, no attempt is being made to see that anything is 
done even to perpetuate the present comparatively desirable 
state of affairs. Unless the federal t-—and there 
is no one else who can do it-—act takes steps to assure 
continuity of investment and domestic and foreign markets 
in short, plans for full employment as a normal and desir 
able state of affairs, the shadow of unemployment is likely 
to grow to alarming proportions before very much time has 
elapsed 


Canadian-Chinese Checkers Continued 

from orthodex Marxist theory om a sumber of important 
points.* The Chinese Communists began their program with 
the peasantry, rather than with the numerically small urban 
proletariat. They distrivuted land in small plots instead of 
collectivising it. They encouraged non-Kuomintang private 


See Derk Bodde “Why the Communists Have Won in China.” 
Foreign Policy Bulletin, Jan 6, 1990 





instead of confiecsting it. They won dimenters to 
by indactrination, moral persuasion, and the force 
tye. rather than by bloudy reprisals and imtimiie 
hey have given millions of Chinese a personal stake 
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yvtion and carrying oot their revolution by casy stages 
lheupite the possibility that all this may be purely provisional 
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sfiutrs, they have thus far convinced their countrymen that 
are (Chinese national patriots, rather than puppets of 
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tn comctusioen. we of the West must not succurm! 
limarding our well-tned pragmatiom for a 
sort of “meawnolithk thinking,” which @ characterwtic of our 
idectogical opponents—-a kind of thinking that sees all thing» 
merely in shades of absolute black or white. We must not 
meg het io shape our poli ws in the knowledge of Uneur prac 
tical bearing upen the human interests and needs of the 
peoples concerned. We must strive to understand Asia and 
its problems in its own social and economic context. We in 
(Canada, in the U.S. and the whole Western world will be 
tragically deluding ourselves if we persist in thinking thai 
the undiluted Western democratic way or the American way 
of life is to be the universal pattern for Asia, for China, or 
even for our sister dominions of the East 

1 are willing to seize our opportunity 
(hina as well as the Asian members of 
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to writers, and the Dent period when a salary was paid to the 
general editor, the editors and contributors of The Canadian 
Forum have alwavs worked “for lowe 

Whether the high «tandards it has maintained have beer 
this circumstance may he open to 
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in spite of. or owing t 
debate Certain professional journalists look askance at Thy 
Canedien Forum as a periodical which offers work without 
may. and regard its writers as “scabs as mere amateurs, of 
as eccentrics who could not sell their w area im more reqrut abrle 
quarters. But any intelligent person who glances through the 
hack volumes of The Canadian Forum will be compelled to 
admit that they contain a body of work by Canadian writers 
beth of estableshed reputation and of brilliant promise later 
onfirmed, which it would be hard to match elsewhere 

One reason for ti is that. while its editorial attitude 
has always beer { reasoned w;wuch often critical ap 
rroval toward progressive movements in politics, literature 
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Canedian Forwm has not escaped criticiem. It has at various 
times been accused of smugness, of preciosity, of utepianism 
even of subversiveness. But of one fault it has certainly re 
mained guiltless: it has never tried to ape the Sefardey 
Evenmg Post, or Time, or The Reader's Digest, a weakness 
to which some of even the best of its contemporaries seem 
lamentably prome. Its wleals and ideas have originated with 
itself. Nor has it aimed to encraach on the feild of the learned 
quarterlies which cater to the special few. It speaks the 
language and seeks the interest and enlightenment of the 
ordinary intelligent Canadian 

As a consequence, the influence of The Canedian Forum 
has grown to be much wider ami deeper than its few 
thousands of circulation might indicate Many of the fore 
most scholars. litteratewrs. journalists artists, poets and 
fiction writers in Canada (and some in other countries) 
have been prow! to contribute to its pages——without pay 
This being the case, The Canedian Forwm has not only had 
a continuous following of intelligent readers over the years 
but has been widely and frequently quoted, at home and 
ibroad, in the rest of the press. It has even been honored 
by being queted in parliament and in other conclaves——both 
by its enemies and its friends. Its fiction and poetry have 
been included in leading anthologies, its articles listed in 
reference bibliographies year after year, and it has received 
6 4 famous American annual, a tomrating of as much as 
i0O per cent for its short stories during a single year. It 
has a constant readership in the public and university 
branes of Canada, the United States and other parts of 
the English speaking world, well attested by the replace 
ments of worn-out copies called for to make up bound 
volumes at the end of each year It is regarded by many 
Canadians, eminent and humble, at home and abroad, and 
by many foreigners. as the best medium through which to 


keep in towch with trends in (anadian political and cultural 


life. This is not mere speculation: it is based on an extensive 
fan mail iw its files. But just try looking through some 
of the back volumes and vou will see why it is so 

While Tae Canedian Forum has continually enlisted new 
am’ wourw bland! for its editorial councile. a sufficient nun 
ber of its veteran editors and contributors have remained 
stively associated with i over the years to give continuity 
und comestency to its policies. A number of the older as 
«xiates have, from time to time, found the claims of their 
professional or political activities becoming too great to con 
tinue their association. Some have passed on to that higher 
realm where, the poet teils us, “se ene shail work for 
money but el] for the iow of working an atmosphere 
which must preve peculiarly congenial to anyone who has 
ever worked for The Canadian Forum. But the same gusto 
the same inner satisfaction im giving of one's best, which is 
the real reward of good « raftamanship contmmues to animate 
their survivors and successors. And The Canadian Forum 
remains as independent, as original, as fearless, and a: 
impecunious as in the past 

A full account of the vicissitudes through which Th 
Canadian Forum has passed in its determination to exist 
as an independent journal of comment and critkiem and 
goml writing would 4!) a book. but its career to date may 
perhaps be regarded as comprising seven stages. The first 
six and a half years (October, 1920 to March, 1927) was 
its formative period, with the financial problem hecoming 


mare amd more acute It wecond sage was the weve years 
during which this problem was lightened by the generosity 
{ the Dent firm. These thirteen and a half years saw The 
Cenedian Forwm steadily building a reputation for the 
quality and catholeity of its content They were the years 
of the postwar booms and depressions when political move 
ments on the left in Canada finally came to a head in the 


$ 


CCF party. The Conadian Farwm was from the frst eympe 
thetic to this new party, but remained and hay continued 
indepemdent of tt, though many of these who became affili 
ated with the CCF were cartier, and continurd to be later 
amongst this journal's most valued contributors 

The third stage was the year of the Young Liberal con 
trol. which ended in discouragingly heavy deficits. leading 
this group to turn the journal over to Graham Spry, then 
acting as secretary to the CCF in Ontario. Mr. Spry, with 
a few associates, ran it for a year (the fourth period), and 
in the summer of 1936 transferred his ownersh@ (along with 
the accumulated debts) to the League for Social Reconstru 
tion, who raised the money from amongst its members tk 
enable the journal to carry on. This regime (the filth pericxdl 
lasted until the L.S.R. disbanded at the outbreak of the 
Second World War. Individual members of the L.S.R. whe 
held stock in Canadian Forum Limited (the company incor 
porated by the Young Liberals, whose control had passed 
to Graham Spry) formed a board of directors to manage 
the magazine, and these appointed the editors (without 
pay). With the disintegration of the L.S.R. this board and 
the editors it appointed carried on during the war years 
(the sixth period), their numbers reduced by enlistment and 
other war duties which some had assumed. With the down 
fall of Germany and Japan. a reorganization took place 
which drew upon both the old and new blood to carry o 
the tradition of critical and financial independence whi 
had been maintained for so many years 

The League for Social Reconstruction, whose formation 
The Canadian Forum had welcomed editorially, as it later 
welcomed the organization of the CCF, was a non-political 
association with democratic socialist aims, analogous to the 
Fabian Society in England. While many of ite founders 
and members assisted in the organization of the CCF, the 
L.S.R. itself remained separate from the political movement 
and always numbered in its membership many whe did not 
belong to the party 

The Canadian Porum (rom its earliest days (as already 
noted) had been sympathetic to progressive ideas om both 
the cultural and political fronts. It had followed with inter 
est the “Russian experiment.” with a wary eye on extreme 
Marxist dogmatiom, remaining iteelf firmly comeuited & 
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the democratic principle and critical of totalitarian trends 
om either the right or the left. lt was natural, therefore, that 
as democratic socialist ideas developed in Canada, it should 
ably itself with them, and find a congenial association in 
the League for Social Reconstruction. But it remained, as 
did the League itself, quite distinct and separate from any 
political party (the CCF included), and continued to wel 
come to its columns the widest expression of views on 
political and cultural matters. This remains its position to 
day, its relation to organized political socialism in Canada 
being similar to that of The New Statesman and Nation in 
England to the British Labor Party. Thus it continues to 
number armongst its readers and supporters intelligent per 
sons of every political faith and of none 


lf it now be asked, “Who owns The Canadian Forum?” 
the answer can only be, “Its readers.” For it is they, through 
their subscriptions and the added financial support a large 
number of them give in the form of annual contributions to 
a Sustaining Fund established in 1954, who make the con 
tinuance of the magazine possible 


Of the many individuals who have labored, some of them 
almost continuously throughout the years, as editors, man 
agers and contributors, to make The Canadian Forum what 
it has become, it is fitting that something should be said 
This it is proposed to do in a succeeding article 


A Good Grumble 


& AS J. B. PRIESTLEY SAYS in his preface to Delight 
If | have not had a good breakfast, I argue. at least | 
have had a good grumble. Some reasonabie balance has been 
restored, the grumble has been subtracted from the badness 
of the breakfast.” Thus inspired, looking around at the 
general shoddiness of urban life, at the needless petty diff 
culties which, arising from selfish carelessness, beset us on 
every hand, we are in favor of grumbling. We fee! that lots 
more grumbling, louder and more articulate, indulged in 
steadily by increasing masses of citizens, would be A Good 
Thing 

Last spring, being in the Toronto Reference Library, we 
had occasion to use the Men's Room Instead of towels 
this washroom is furnished with one of those roaring gadgets 
which, on pressure of a pedal, is supposed to emit a blast 
of warm air in which, during a prolonged period of dry 
washing, one may dry one's hands. Last spring this gadget 
was busted; in midsummer it was busted; last night, on the 
first of another March, it was still busted. We consulted the 
cloakroom attendant. “Has it really,’ we inquired, “been 
busted all this time?” Without looking up from his news 
paper, and in a tone obviously intended to put us in our 
place, he averred shortly that he didn't know, couldn't say 
Bad enough, we felt, that library patrons should be unable 
to dry their hands for a whole year. worse that a publi 
institution should employ characters who snap at the public 
they are hired to serve 


Fine ground for grumbling, too, is in the fact that Central 
Circulating Library, the largest and busiest in the city, not 
only has no conveniences of this kind —they were closed, it 
seems, because it was a nuisance to operate them —but alm 
has not a single chair in which the browsing borrower can 
sit and read a chapter or two. For a long time there were two 
chairs, thoughtfully placed near the draughty windows on 
the lower floor, but ewen these have now been removed 
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Coming a little claser to home, we have sourly to report 
that the manager of Toronto's two most la-<di<ia cinemas 
has discontinued “press courtesies” to our film reviewer: In 
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other words, our passes have been cut off. The reason, 
stripped of the flowery verbiage in which it was cloaked, 
is, quite simply, that honest intelligent criticism does not 
pay off. The Forwe's reviews were, it seems, not uniformly 
flattering, when they were sufficiently so they did not, since 
we are a monthly, appear in time to send a wave of customers 
to her theatres 

In this decision the owner-manager of The Towne and 
The Cinema was certainly within her rights, but these factors 
must be considered. First, and here we do not rely on our 
perhaps biased opinion alone, that our film criticism is cer- 
tainly the most informed, pointed and intelligent appearing 
regularly in this country, as far from the sappy verblage of 
the daily press as acid is from syrup. Second, that the 
manager of these theatres, unlike most commercial cinema 
managers, claims to set great store by the Motion Picture as 
an Art Form, and to be a patron of all the arts, and thus to 
book into her houses films which will appeal to the kind of 
audiences to which our film reviews appeal. But, when we 
additionally consider that our reviewer's pass has never 
cost the management of these houses a cent, in that her free 
presence has not once deprived a cash customer of a seat, we 
see quite clearly that the only art in which Mrs. Taylor's 
interest is genuine is the art of the bank note engraver 


We recently dropped in at one of the pleasanter lounges— 
The Plaza Room, if we must name names—-for a night-cap 
after a movie. We found ourselves in a room which would 
comfortably seat several hundred people and which held at 
that mement not more than fifty. We sat, dropping our coats 
into the empty chairs at our table. We waited, and waited, 
and waited. When a waiter did appear it was to tell us 
rudely that “You gotta check your coats,” instead of to 
take our order. “ House rules,” he added when we protested. 
“You wanna make something of it, see the manager.” We 
did see the manager, a bland gentleman who beamed upon 
us professionally and repeated the racketeering formula, 

House rules.” We left. seething quietly, our coats un- 
checked, determined never to darken those doors again and 
wondering what had happened to good manners, hospitality 

even of the commercial order-—and the old belief in the 
customer's unfailing rightness. 

Then there's the snow, which here is removed belatedly, 
if at all, from the main streets and never, except by Nature, 
from the side streets, which in a day or so become rutted 
icy nightmares. And there is a conspiracy between the 
rTC and the Street-Cleaning Department to clog every 
private drive as tightly as possible with solid masses of 
the hardest and most durable snow. Why don't these so- 
called public servants, whom we pay to ensure our comfort, 
just for once settle down to doing the job as well as possible, 
instead of giving the job a lick and a promise and us a 
million excuses? 

And endlessly, here in Toronto, is the almost incredible 
stupidity of the Police Department, which gets traffic more 
nd more snarled with each move it makes. In the early days 
f the traffic signals it was possible, on a few streets where 
the signal timing was carefully looked after, to drive for 
blocks at the speed for which the signals were set, even as 
far as from Bloor to King, without ever being stopped by 
ht. Now there is hardly a street on which, at any 
legal speed, one can drive more than a block. Signals are 
timed, seemingly by intent, to arrest the orderly motion of 
traffic as often as possible 

These traffic signals are, it should be noted, as dependable 
in their timing as the electric clocks which we all use; 7 
the most elementary engineering ability is required to 
just ten miles of them so that a car proceeding at a uniform 
rate can get through every one without a stop. Is our police 
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force so devoid of intelligence that tt cannot do this, so 
indifferent that it will pot bother, or is something even 
worse operating here’ Reflecting on the millions of gallons 
of gasoline wasted by hundreds of thousands of cars idling 
needlessly at intersections, one considers how well the oil 
ompanies would be repaid if they distributed a few thousand 
dollars a month where it would do the most good. “Your 
cut's fifty short this month,” we can hear them saying as 
they greased a willing palm. “Cars are regularly getting 
through from Yonge to Avenue Road without having to 
stop at Bay. Watch it, Mac’ 

Alternatively, listening to the recent talk about tens of 
thousands of dollars for a new traffic control system which 
will do little more than the present one if the present one 
were properly operated, one wonders if the major electrical 
companies are pot to be given another hand-out-—a mere 
drop in the bucket when compared with the flood of gravy 
which they are being given in the present senseless frequency 
conversion-—but big business avidly accepts any favor, how- 
ever small 


Looking at all these things and many more, adding them 
to the still rising trend in prices, backed up by the ridiculous 
practice of paying taxes to subsidize farm products so that 
we will have to pay higher prices for those same products 
when we buy them as food, and all so that the producer or 
middleman can make 200 or 300 per cent profit when reason 
able greed should be satished with a mere 100 per cent, we 
demand more and louder grumbling. The forgotten man, as 
we begin this second half of the century, is the common 
citizen, the poor consumer who has no pressure group to 
look after his interests 

Citizens, arise, and yell your heads off. You have nothing 
to lose but your heads 

Hyrexsoie Prat 


Letter from London 
Stella i eee 


® NORMALLY I TRY TO SEND this London Letter on 
the ninth of the month, to allow for possible delay in airmail 
delivery, especially during the winter months. It would have 
been tempting providence, however, to have written it yes- 
terday predicting the Government's triumphant emergence 
from the first division of the new Parliament. The main 
figures in the foreground of the picture are well known and 
easily recognizable in their togas of parliamentary principle 
r their sarongs of political opportunism. What readers will 
I imagine, want to know from me is something of the back 
ground, the color am! atmosphere of this first great canvas 
of the London school 1950 


It has been a week of color, sunshine, pageantry. The 
State opening of Parliament, followed next day by the State 
visit of the President of the French Republic with his wife 
and an almost continuous series of processions in the sux 
ceeding days, filled the eyes with brightness and the ears 


with music. The good-tempered London crowds flocked in 
their thousands to admire the decorations and enjoy the 
spectacle. Gazing and cheering, it was not lost on them that 
the Conservatives had engineered a critical vote in the Com 
mons on the evening when the Royal Family was to enter 
tain the Presidential party at the Opera House 


The public, rightly or wrongly-—~but in any case pot un 
reasonably—supposed that more members of the Govern 
ment than of the Opposition would be invited to the com 
mand performance. The public duly noted the timing of the 
crucial division, in the middle of the debate on the reply to 


? 


traditions of British 

Ministers were faced with the choice of discourtesy to 
their royal host and his distinguished guests by arriving late 
at the ballet or disloyalty to the country if they allowed the 
elections to be nullibed by an artificiRy contrived crisis. In 
tact, for Labor Ministers there was no choice aad the Oppeosi- 
ton was caught in its own snare and obliged to arrive late 
too, Presumably His Majesty, being a good constitutional 
monarch, understood and sorgave the Members concerned 
Undoubtedly Monsieur Auriol, with his day-to-day famili 
arity with cabinet crises, must have done so 

He himself had come as our most welcome guest at a time 
when his own capital was paralysed by strikes and when the 
fate of the French Government was yet again the subject of 
a vote of confidence in the National Assembly. While twenty 
thousand Londoners massed to greet his appearance on the 
floodlit baleony of Buckingham Palace, an electricity strike 
threatened to plunge the City of Light into darkness. The 
Mall, the wide, straight road to the Palace, was overhung 
with white and pale blue festoons, so spaced as to give to 
the visitors entering it from the Admiralty Arch the im 
pression of an unbroken canopy over its whole length 
Flanked with glittering standards, it presented in its holiday 
aspect, even more than usually, one of the rare English per 
spectives to gladden French hearts. Government buildings 
along Whitehall decked in uniform crimson and gold, the 
fountains in Trafalgar Square, the flags and banners and 
everywhere flowers, defeate¢ the London fog on the first 
day of the visit and brought the sun back on the second, as 
though he could not bear to be left out of the dazzling scene 


There was nothing stilted about this first State visit by a 
Socialist President of the neighbouring Republic. The press 
had prefaced his arrival on Tuesday with biographical ar 
ticles, reminding us how Vincent Auriol first came to Eng 
land secretly by night, flown out of the megwis ty the 
R.A.F. in the middle of the war, and how Madame Aurio! 
stayed in occupied France, working for the Resistance 
Neither was there in all the pageantry any faint hint of 
Roman “bread and circuses.” The country was and re 
mained concerned about the political situation. The Govern 
ment, far from trying to hide behind ceremonial tinsel, came 
out boldly and resumed its stand on its sober electoral plat 
form. In the last Parliament, the Opposition had comsistently 
reproached Mr. Atuee tor carrying out his election pledges 
In this, they started off by reproaching him for declining to 
set aside the Acts of the last Parliament 


Nevertheless, consciousness of this position did not pre 
vent the most serious minded of peaple from enjoying the 
show. The delirious scenes of welcome splashed the front 
pages of the London papers. On Wednesday morning, they 
mace the main news in all except the Delly Worker (the 
Comnvunist organ chose to ignore the whole subject). Spon 
taneous demonstrations were sustained through three days 
with interruptions of only a few hours at a time between the 
Presidential appearances, culminating in last night's mani 
festation at Covent Garden 

I have quite a lot in commen with Monsieur and Madame 
Auriol —political conviction, the practice of my profession 
war work for the liberation of France, love and admiration 
jor my country and theirs, the friendship of many French 
people whe speak with the warm accents of the south I like 
to think I share with them now the that Last might 
was the highlight of a triumphal 

Last night most of these who were born great and many 
who had achiewed greatness—typified by the Royal Family 
and the President and his wife-—went to the gala perform 
ance at the Royal Opera House. The sightseers outside 
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roared themaelves hoarse as the hosts and the principal 
guests alighted from their cars. But more was to come 
House of Commons was about to vote on the Opposition 
amemiment to the Address in Reply. Half an hour later 
Members of the Commons began to reach Covent Garden 
The cheering outside the Opera House rose in a new cres 
cendo. This time it was for Mr. Attlee 


I do not know whether the sound penetrated to the audi 
torium but by then word of the Commons result had already 
passed round. I am convinced that only then was President 
Auriol’s pleasure complete. When he recalls these memorable 
days, rich in hospitality, glowing with affection, he will re 
member brilliant receptions, magnificent banquets, trump 
eters sounding fanfares, the finest of orchestras and the skir! 
of pipes, plaudits, homage, warm handshakes of King and 
people, smiles of gracious ladies and the woices of childres 
in the blitzed districts crying “Vive ja France He will 
remember too that he was among ws at a time of testing for 
our parliamentary system and I firmly believe he will count 
his personal triumph second to the victory of Britain's 
Socialist Prime Minister against amazing odds 


London, England, March 10, 195 





Masaryk—Continued 


country were found to be predisposing, but not determining 

causes of mass suicidal waves. These had to be found within 
the lives and relationships of men themselves. An examina 
tion of physical relationships, social, political and economix 
circumstances, and relationships of a spiritual culture led 
Masaryk to the belief that it was the latter, the moral, inte! 
lectual and religious problem of man which was the major 
cause of suicides. Modern man lacked a unitary outlook on 
life and suffered from a “weakening of character consequent 
upon loss of religious feeling 


The lawless condition of society was caused largely by 
the disappearance of the unitary concept of life established 
by the Mediaeval Church. The scepticisom of Hume and 
Kant was a logical development from the disintegration of 
the Roman Catholic theocracy, and led to an exaggerated 
individualism and subjectiviem which resulted in spiritua 
and moral isolation. With their belief gone, men grew resties 
and lost their peace of mind. Those who sought an outlet for 
their doubts in the search for utopias of in the pursuit of 
pleasure found these means inadequate and suffered frot 
extreme pessimiiem which led to swcide. Indis idual arnikiety 
which in extreme cases resulted in suicide, Masaryk thought 
existed in most individuals to a greater or lesser degree. and 
therefore a revitalized religion was one of the great needs of 
sem ety Religion constitutes the central and centralizing 
mental force in the life of the individual and of society 


The key to an understanding of Masaryk'’s social and 
palitical view must be found in his religious principles. He 
was born a Roman Catholic, but found the authoritariar 
nature of the creed untenable and became a Protestant. Ma 
uryk was a theist. He accepted the hypothesis of the ex 
ence of God because to the demand of logic it seemed simpler 
and therefore more justifiable than other hypotheses. Wher 
asked what proof he had of the existence of a deity he 
answered: “Mainly the theological proof, The purposiveness 
of the world, of life, of historical happenings, of our know 
ledge, and of moral endeavour lead me to acknowledgr a 
reator, a director of all, a personal being, spiritual and 
infinitely perfect. God himself is reason 

Although a strong beliewer in what has been called the 


scientific method in the studying of human, problems 
Masaryk's point of departure was in effect an act of faith 
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ro A particular problem would only be understood by 
the painstaking process of amassing all the available data 

and by arranging the known facts into a meaningful pattern 
Reason alone could be consulted safely as a guiding light in 
the process of reaching valid conclusions. While this method 
has by now found general acceptance on the part of modern 
scholars, it should not be forgotten that toward the end of the 
nineteenth century it was not yet recognized as the most 
successful process of reaching an understanding of human 
relations. The nationalist movement, for instance, of which 
Masaryk was a supporte:, was plagued by advocates whose 
program was based essentially on idle dreams about what 
conditions should have been, without realizing what exist. 
ing conditions really were. Their plans were based on unreal- 
stic assumptions about human nature, historical develop 
ment and the validity of their position 

Masaryk was an aggressive opponent of the mystical 
school of nationalists and a brief glance at one of his cele- 
brated battles will reveal the nature of the conflict and 
Masaryk's position in it. The first efforts of Czech national- 
ists were made in the field of language. The use of Czech had 
fallen into disuse among the upper and middie classes and 
the patriots made great efforts to revive its common accept- 
ance. Collections of folksongs, grammars and folktales were 
published in order to revive the language. Some of the leaders 
of the nationalist movement felt that the absence of an 
ancient saga like Beowel/ and la Chanson de Roland 
weakened their cause. In 1819 Hanka, a well-known philo- 
logist, published a centuries old legend in the Old Slavonic 
tongue, which, he claimed, he discovered in some forgotten 
corner of an old castle. The saga, as well as another one which 
he had discovered elsewhere, were used continually as ammu 
nition against the opponents of the Czech nationalist move 
ment who claimed that the Czechs had no culture of their 
own. Although the authenticity of these documents had been 
questioned at first, the nationalists were not willing to doubt 
their origin in the light of their tactical value in the national- 
ist struggle 

In the eighteen eighties Masaryk and a colleague at the 
University of Prague re-examined the documents and found 
that a sociological, philological and chemical analysis showed 
Clearly that the legends were forgeries. The case of the manu 
scripts developed into a cause célébre with a handful of 
scholars under Masaryk, who were called realists, opposing 
what seemed to be the solid opinion of the nation. The Prague 
professors were maligned by the press and were accused of 
having sold out to the enemy. Masaryk maintained that the 
cause of the Czechs would only suffer if dishonest means 
were employed in its furtherance, and after the smoke of 
battle cleared, and hysteria subsided, the realists’ judgment 
on the issue was generally accepted. The significant fact of 
this struggle, for our purposes, is that Masaryk was willing 
to challenge the emotionalism of his countrymen on the 
grounds that rational analysis could not be refuted, and that 
truth was more important than a tactical advantage gained 
under false pretences 

The supporters of the manuscripts based their advocacy 
of the Céech cause on the glories of the past. The legends 
described the early Czechs as a highly cultured, soble people 
and the Czech nationalists, drunk with extreme patriotism, 
pointed to the greatness of the Czechs at a time when the 
Teutons were still eating acorns) Masaryk. at the head of the 
realist school, pointed to the inaccuracy of the picture 
painted in the manuscripts. and in s doing attacked the 
methodology of the chauvinists as well as their moral integ 
rity. Against the idealization of the past he set the cool 
reality of the present, and this emphasis on what is. rather 
than on what was, or what might have been. emerges as the 
salient feature of Masaryk's realism 
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it was based on the critwal analysis of phenomena and on 
the rejection of any premise which could not be accepted by 
the intellect. Realism tries to take into account the factors 

evealed by all the sciences. In testing the authenticity 

/ & series of manuscripts, the realist will draw om the 
Chemist's analysis of the ink and paper used. he will consult 
the philologist about the origin of the words in the text and 
he will check with the sociologist to see if the story of the 
legend coincides with what is known of the social organization 
of the community described in the document. Realism rejects 
all data which cannot adequately be tested. It questions tra 
ditional beliefs and subjects them to critical analysis. “The 
scientific thinker has ceased to believe in revelation, has 
indeed ceased to ‘believe’ at all. He doubts, he criticizes; he 
endeavours to attain certainty. To belief, to blind faith he 
opposes convictions based upon reasoned knowledge. Critical 
thought has replaced authority and tradition as the decisive 
test of truth . 

The implication of Masaryk’s realism reached deeply into 
the fabric of Czech life. As a member of the Austrian parlia 
ment toward the end of the century, Masaryk analysed the 
governmental policy with a coldly critical eye. He voiced his 
findings not only on the floor of the legislative chamber, but 
through the medium of two critical journals that he founded 
in Prague. It was in these journals that he fought his battles 
against the manuscripts and a number of other, equally un 
popular, public issues. It should be noted, for instance, that 
Masaryk was not an extreme nationalist in terms of his 
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political program. He did not insist on complete Caech in 
dependence until 1914, when he reluctantly accepted the 
view that the Hapaburg dynasty was no longer able to pro 
vide central Europe with a stable, free political structure 

The con opt of nationaliam was not ementially a politiwal 
doctrine. It was largely cultural and encompassed every 
aspect of human endeavour. The realization that Austria 
Hungary prevented the free development of (zechoshoval 

siture, that it retarded the tree, democrat develapment 
the ( zechs and the Slowaks led Masaryk to go into exile and 
to work for the political independence of his people. This step 
was not taken lightly by Masaryk. He decided to take it 
more because of his belief in democracy than because of his 
adherence to nationalist principles 
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The proteemts created by the Industrial Revolution could 
not, in Masaryk’s view, be solved simply by changing the 
ownership of the agents of production and distribution. While 
in some cases public ownership of industry might be desir 
able, this could not change the basic problem of the machine 
age. Social relations in industry, the monotony of certain 
jobs and the dangers to individual creativity resulting from 
technological development have to be studied by members of 
levmxcrat womunities, and the problem solved in a way 
that would maintain sot only efficiency, but also humana 
dignity 

The task facing democratic communities, then, is 
assure that the intellectual climate should allow free discus 
ston by the largest possible number of participants, This can 
be achieved only by a society which has largely solved its 
economic problema, Masaryk did not expect the democrat: 
state to salve all problems. He did believe, however. that of 
all forms of government so far devised, democracy held the 
greatest promise. From the point of view of ethics, and 
comequentiy trom wagmatk considerations 
marked the highest level of development yet achieved 


democracy 


The lessons « drawn from Masaryk's democracy are 
simple: We must examine and re-examine our positions fear 
lessly and we must reject all premises and conclusions which 
cannot be supp i by a completely rational argument. We 
must be sure mur facts before we can toy with ideologies 
No practical program can succeed in the long run if it is not 
The philosophy of humanism and 
the method of re suggest that freedom can exist only in 

«xial justice, and that real social justice 
ree society. Both ideals can be achieved 
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accept that; but even potters by profession in the twentieth 
century have a hard time of it. Alein tells us in his poetry 
that his family was poor. He went to schools in Montreal, 
learning in a pious home and in a parochial school the rudi- 
ments of Hebrew religion; in public school, the rudiments 
of race prejudice, arithmetic, and so forth. He went later to 
McGill University, graduated with a B.A.. and then con 
tinued at the University of Montreal, studying law. He was 
admitted to the bar in 1933. In the meantime he had pub 
lished poems in college publications, in Pectry, ¢ Magazine 
of Verse (Oct. 1929), in The Comedian Porwm (1931 and 
after). and in a Jewish publication, the Menorat Journal 
and a few other places. Since then he has been « practicing 
lawyer in Montreal—-with the firm of “Chat & Klein” of 
St. James Street, Montreal—-and at the same time publishing 
poetry in most of our home literary magazines and in a few 
abroad. He has been a candidate for offke in Montreal 
under the CCF banner; and an editor of 4 periodical, the 
Camedian Jewish Chronicle, At the close of the war, Ke 
taught for a few years at McGill University, as guest lecturer 
in modern poetry. (He didn't enjoy it after the first year 
he said he was bothered by “having to repeat the same 
things.”} He is a happily married man, and a father-——I do 
not know at the moment of how many offspring. He has had 
four books published, three by American publishers and 
one, the most recent, by the Ryerson Press in Toronto 
These important books are: Hath Not ¢ Jew (1940), Poems 
1944). The Hitleriad (1944), and The Rocking Chair and 
Other Poems (1948). He is now completing an analytical 
ommentary an James Joyce's Ulysses 


Let us look at the contents of his books. A peculiar cir 
umstance of Klein's development as a poet is really con 
cealed by the dates of his published books. This is partly 
perhaps as everywhere in these high 


because in Canada 
ost-of-printing days, when there is m 
make “great poets”-—a poet will wait ten years with a 
manuscript on his hands, and then the book does not repre 
sent him to the public as he is but as he was. A good part of 
Hath Not a Jew (1940) was writte: e early thirties or 
even before Greeting on this Da Kiein has said was 
written in 1929 (his twentieth year) following riots in Pales 
tine: “Out of the Pulwer and the Polished Ler at least 
earlier than 1931: and the “Ballad of the Dancing Bear 
earlier than 1932. A number of other long poems, “Design 
for a Medieval Tapestry,” the “Portraits of Minyan” and 
Talisman of Seven Shreds” were read by W. FE. Collins in 
1935. Even some of the religious “Psalms im Klein's 1944 
book existed in 1935: Collins refers to one or two of them in 
The White Savannehs. The value of this chronology is thet it 
reveals Klein's religious poetry as something belonging to his 
earliest stage of development, to the late twenties and early 
nineteen-thirties. No doubt he can return to that stage and 
mood, as the psychologists teil us we can all return at 
critical times: but Kiein's growth has been away from the 
Hebrew religious core of his poetry toward a realistic and 
cosmopolitan view of things: and he had advanced some 
hie ieee beak Was 


great audience” to 


ten years in this direction by the time 


published in 194 


As one divides the work of poets into “periods,” Klein has 
so far had three-—his fourth and best. one should hope, still 
to come: first. the religious, traditional. unquestioning period 
of his early twenties, ending about 1932) then the period of 
the World Depression, when he was aping T. S. Fliot and 
writing Marxist satires: and finally. the period of the forties 
the Second World War, the contact with new Montreal 
magazines and ideas 

The beyhood innocence of Klein's earliest poetry is some 
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thing he has never altogether loet: it is a quality that readers 


ignore whe approach him with the prejudice that “modern 
peetry dificult or learned. It is eaviting te go heck to 
Poetry magazine in 1929. when it was still ectited by the 
gentee! and gentle Harriet Monroe, who accepted Kiein'’s 
iest important peem for publication. This was s sequence 
of brief lowe poems telling a story. his own in dimeuier, as 
Kiein is inclined to do 


Kisses of mine which lent a grace 

To summer, run a frowen race 

Snowflake-kissing all ray face 
But this is unusual, Klein's poetry in the carly thirties 
is the exotic product of his reading in Jewish history and 
religion. Inspired by his father, he had dreamed early of be 
coming a rabbi. The frustration of this boyhood aspiration, 
as well as the “normal” conilicts wich every Jew experi 
ences in our Christian society, produced a poetry of clown 
ing satire and learned caricature--which ought to amuse 
and interest the reader, but not bewilder him. It is not neces 
sary to go through a rabbinical course to understand Kicin 
If one made humorous, loving rhymes about Sarta Claus. or 
say comic poetry on the fantastic lives of the Christian 
Saints, that would be the equivalent of Klein's versification 
of Hebrew lore and learning in Huth Not a Jew. Ut is. how 
ever, religious poetry, illuminated by the shining image of 
his father, the father-image of Hamiet's piercing cry: “My 
father, in his habit as he lived!” The religious emotions 
therefore, are not a response to the demands of a whole 
personality, but the idealism of a growing mind, a romantk 
expression of boyhood loves 

The form and diction of this early poetry is less com 
mendable. The chief influence is that of Shakespeare 
but there is also a little Keats, a little Byron; some Heine 
probably through Yiddish poetry derived from Heine; add 
nursery rhymes and Henry Wadeworth Longfellow. The 

archaic rhetoric of Shakespeare which Kiein adopted is 
intended to suggest the Jewishness of his themes. and in 
fact it is possible to think of Elizabethan English as more 
Jewish than sober Christian speech; bat this language ex 
periment of Klein's—~really a private language «cannot be 
called a success. It is when he accidentally omits his turgid 
rhetoric that he is most successful. Some of his words, one 
feels, are seen in print for the first and last time: “fare 
welled nihility”, “insignificantest 
for “beautified”, which occurs in Peem:, Shakespeare him 
self called that “an ill phrase, a vile phrase, ‘beautified’ is a 
vile phrase 


The depression of the thirties ushered’ in Kiein's Filo 
esque period of development. This stage represents a break 
with youth and simple piety, and introduces an anery con 
cern with the harsh facts before evervone's eves The prin 
cipal poem which determines Kiein's style in thie transition 
is Eliot's “Prufrack", not The Wasteland, nor Ath Wedne 
day. The result may be studied in Klein's poems published in 
the Canadian Forwm in the thirties The Diary of Abra 
ham Segal, Poet” (May, 1932) The Sairee of Veivel Klein 
burger” (Aug 32) Blueprint for a Monument of War 

Seq, 1937 (1 Castles in Spain” (fume 1048 amd 

Barricade Smith iNew. 1098) Signifi 
anthy, none of these longish poems have been reprinted in 
Klein's books: they are a kind of anti-noetry which is neces 
sary to the poet if he is to break out of the hermetic glass in 
Palestine my 


maieutally As 


Hix “eet hes 


which one writes about Hillel. Abrahan 
own,” and the dreams of bowhood 

Kicin's imitation of Flict by ml poorly ansion 
lated O 1 have known them « My lite thes 
tray of cigarette-butts Madame Yolanda rulx 





foggy crystal is all as chowe as Shakespeare ever came to 
his sources, without the increment. Kiein, moreover, was 
using Eliot's delicate anguish to express the hammering cer 
tainties of Karl Mars 


For | have heard these things from teachers 
With dirty hands and hungry features 


All this is part of the move to the Left which we are aware 
of as inevitable in the thirties. Stephen Spender has saudi 
that the Spanish Civil War was the turning point (note 
Klein's “Ot Castles in Spain”) [1938], after which the 
liberal Lett has ceased to be a unified anti-fascist move 
ment and has turned toward various varieties of personal 
salvation. The persecution of the Jews under Hitler, how 
ever, forced Klein deeper than ever into the political sub 
ject with the long satire in Popean couplets The Hitleriad 
(New Directions, 1944). This poem—I think of it as the 
hilariad’-is really a commendable failure. True. we once 
oimired it, and it has been praised strongly by E. J]. Pratt 
and faintly by other critics: but, besides the bad rhyming 
amd diction and the crude quality of the satire, the poem 

musidering the implications of the subject, has no density 
or weight of thought. Kiein then believed simply that a 
strong line against Hitler from the start would have made 
all things well We know now that the problem of totali 
tarianism and world freedom is more difficult, more deeply 
iowalved with the age of the masses, with history, with the 
power of science: an inhuman machine is rolling remorse 
lewly toward us in spite of our liberal intelligence and 
protests. We do not know the answers to our problems: but 
in the thirties, the liberal, and Klein also, beliewed that they 
knew the answer 

The latest and most complex stage of Klein's poetical de 
velopment began in the early forties, and its results so far 
ire represented in the recent Governor General's Award 

wk The Rocking Char end Other Porms Several causes 
have operated to make a radical change in Klein's poetry 
first, the literary activity in Montreal during the war years 

the magazines Preview and First Statement (now North 
re Reveets then, the specific influence of Patrick Ander 

mm. and perhaps Irving Layton (compare Layton'’s “The 
swimmer with Klein's “Lone Bather”): and third, an 
tive contact with a wider field of literature through his 
teaching at MeGill University, expecially in reading Hop 
king, James Joyee, Karl Shapiro. and recent poets. This 
influences but they are 

ate Klein in a directior 


vy seem like a barrage of 
ential, and they served to stin 
he was bound to take 
The Rocking Chair and Other Poems is a fascinating and 
readable book, even when one 
This has always been true of Klein, he has 


dissatisfied with it as 
fiomhed poetry 
been vital and stimulating 
Hirietly, what Klein is developing, half unawares, in bh 
recent poetry, is a greater expertness im the use of varied 
poctical tools, especially the techniques of comtemporary 
poetry: greater complexity of ideas and sharpness of images 
imf in general an artistic sophistication of attitude sone 
what new in Canada. These have for long been central aim 
1 madern poetry (other poets in Canada also have these 
sims, especially the new poets in Toronto): they are diff 
it alms; and there can be no claim that Klein has con 
pletely fulfilled them. In some of his verses Annual Ban 
quet) Chamber of Commerce he is in fact still at the point 
which Pound and Flot reached in 1915. But in other poems 
he move forward Lint t um he« eomething exciting and 
that in this new book 


f Flizabethan rhet 
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with the equally artificial garboils of modern ry. That 
is partly true. The principal weakness of Kiecin’s poetry 
has always been in his language. This is peculiarly unfor- 
tunate. From the first, he has tended to experiment with 
language and develop a speech of his own; his recent inter- 
est in Ulysses is « late effect of this bent of mind. At the 
same time. he has always been able to write clean and lucid 
English prose: from “Beggars | have known,” in The Cana- 
dian Forwm, June 1936, to the amazing article on criticism 
in Here end New No. 4. We know that this deliberate inter- 
ext in language is characteristic of our century; it has some- 
thing to do with the disrupted nature of private and social 
experience. with the unfixed and searching character of 
poetry itself, with the unreality of the realities in which we 
live. Joyce, Gertrude Stein, Cummings, have displayed a 
genius for breaking language and putting its parts into a 
personal, beautiful order. These experiments are really 
nothing new in literature, since Whitman called the Leaves 
of Grass “a language experiment,” and before him the 1 yri- 
cal Ballads, Paradise Lost, and The Fairie Queene were also 
of this kind. Kiein therefore is in a great tradition. and in 
good modern company. He has been doing something that 
Canada badly needs: making new things with old tools, dis 
covering the vast possibilities of poetry. What he has lacked 
is the criticism and understanding which would let him know 
when he has succeeded in this type of thing, when he has 
failed. His experimental poetry is exciting because it is ex- 
perimental. but it is below standard as poetry of this kind 
Therefore it is often below standard simply as poetry. There 
are, however, perhaps only half a dozen readers in Canada 
who are willing to distinguish between the great merit of 
attempting something new and the failure of achieving it 


Again, the attempt in Klein's latest book to express 
Canadianism” through the artifacts of Canadian life 
whether a “Spinning Wheel,” a “Grain Elevator,” a “Frigi 
daire,” or An “Indian Reservation’’~-is certainly a program 
of a low order for a poet. There is something obvious 
crudely materialistic about such an attempt; and I imagine 
that Klein was more Canadian when he wrote about his 
white-haired father than when he is writing about the dark- 
haired French-Canadian 


However, the shortcomings of Klein's recent poetry are 
in themselves the heralds of a new morn. He is now coming 
into the full strength of his powers: and he is only in his 
fortieth year. One feels that he can see beyond any criticism 
made of him, just as he saw beyond his critics in the thirties 
His development. however, which is really the development 
typical of a young artist, a provincial, has been slow, What 

as been twenty years in happening should have happened 

i five or six-—-as it would have done in Paris, London, or 
any other large cultural centre. Canada’s infancy is no- 
where clearer revealed than in this 


And yet we have obtained from Klein to date no less than 
six or seven poems as perfect in their kind as poems ever 
“une Reb Abraham The Ballad of the Dancing Bear,” 
[ am weak before the wind " “Psalm VIII.” “Psalm 
XXVIII." the conclusion of The Hitleriad, and “Lookout 
Mount Royal poems that will last as long as Canadian 
poetry has readers. He has also given us lines and images 
in his other poems that stay and return in the memory 
What more do most poets give? What more did John Keats? 
Of “Marlowe of the four good lines”? 
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O CANADA 


Let ws stop trying te do good and instead endeavor to do what 
» vigtt.” Mr [Leigh F | Stevenson aakd to « Mowe appearing more 
attentive than uawa! (Vieteria Daily Tunes) 


7m your Up, drip written of printed in colour some day ic 
the eal commer of the board tare effective than nagging 
The Saskatchewan [Teacher’s) Bulketin) 


ie you ever pet suet crumbs outelde your windows, on ao [ittle 
trey ned with Ganeciette’ Birdies’ feet get SO cold in the mow 
jon | you think’ It's se site te put afl serts of left-ower bits up high 
(Woman's Page, Veocouver Sen) 


¢ peenehing the talker 


¢ teirclivs 


Engieh Solicitor, aged 30, ome year’s Toromte experience, desires 
mpeyment preferably ovteide Toranto 
(The Ontario Weekly Notes) 


Lawlie Mutch declared) “I do sot like sociation any better 
when 4 « proposed by Liberati fact, | am more afraid af & that 
way tecaase the Liberal Party gives @& ot least an air of 
engeertabetit y (Glebe and Mail) 


Any dea there was of amending the Combines Act this seuston bas 
«rn abandoned Even at a higher wlary than Fred MeGreger’s 
+ 000. t's proving wery hard to Ged a suitable man. He must obvicudy 

te im orruptible, discreet and sealous, the Government also wants him 
heep the confidence of busines (Saterday Night) 


At the Salvation Army Hostel op St Alexander street last night 
+ hallway and staircase was jammed with persons seeking food and 
helter Am official said that they died met camskler the hostel “filled” 
ti en crowded every room in the buikiing and began to overflow 
to the sidewalk (Mentreal Daily Star) 


The month's prise of a six month: subscription goes to J] G 


Mitchell, Vieteria, B.C All contributions should contain orginal 
poping. date and name of publication 


(in The Air 


A / lon Sangster 


» A FEW WEEKS AGO we became curious about a Mon- 
day morning program running on Station CKEY, Toronto 
This litth monster, heard from 12.05 to 1.00 a.m... is defi 
nitely not one to which we direct your attention as listeners 


In fact. we advise you emphatically not to bother. But as 
(itizens, as people who have a right to expect good programs 
om the radio channels which you own and control, we think 
ou should know about it. And we also think that the 
gentlemen of the CBC, officials who are charged with the 
duty and responsibility of seeing that those channels are 
med in your interests, rather than in the interests of the 
few who care only about making profits from radio, should 
know alwurt if 
The program is called Morning Specials and is an exact 
py of similar straight selling programs which can be heard 
American all-night stations. The 
in a single sentence, is: As little entertainment as 
sible. as much commercial time as you can get away with 
ntertainment is in the form of the cheaper 
« hecule Two 
lug, one record plug 
when two more records are plaved 
the kind 


> many of the lower<lass 


formula 


rds. presented according to this 


tart. plug. one record 

and #6 mn to the end 
Since the average ten-inch commercial record 
rums for two minutes and thirty sec 

ned and since at least two of the plugs t | h of the two 
editions of this show which we mor 


which ia heard here 
tored ran two minutes 
nd ten secamds, vor ) easily see where that gets you 
Kang into coming } close t ty per cent 

as makes nx actual figure is 46.4 
However ove picture the more important one 
thi what the culations ich limit the amount of 
take account of. On the 
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fiext program checked there were eleven commercials, total- 
ing fifteen minutes and twenty-four seconds, in fity-five 
minutes of program time. The percentage of commercial 
time was thus twenty-eight. The next week commercials 
totalled fourteen minutes and twenty-five seconds, or twenty- 
six point two per cent of total time. Morning Specials must 
be appraised as a fifty-five minute program, since the hour 
begins with a five-minute news bulletin which is part of the 
station's regular service. 

Now the significant thing, the thing which gives all this 
point, is that the CBC Regulations for Broadcasting Stations, 
regulations which have the force of law and which set forth 
the proportion of time which may be devoted to advertising 
by emy station, CBC or private, have this to say: “Spot 
announcements shall not exceed two minutes for cach broad- 
casting hour the advertising content of any program 
shall not exceed im time ten per cent of amy program period.” 

The question is, who is fooling whom? Does the CBC, as 
the regulatory authority, not know about these transgres- 
sions? Hf it does not, it should. Or can it be that, knowing 
about them, it has agreed to turn a deaf ear’ Or is it per- 
haps that the Canadian Association of Broadcasters has it 
hacked into a corner, scared to exercise the power which it 
holds? 

The obvious answer to such a flagrant violation, not only 
of the law, but of good sense, good taste, and common 
decency is, first,'a sharp warning. Second, if the warning be 
not instantly obeyed, immediate suspension of the station's 
license for long enough so that considerably more revenue is 
lost by the enforced shut-down than was gained by the 
transgression. Not more than one such treatment should be 
necessary, especially if it were clearly understood that a 
econd violation, or at most a third, would bring automat 
and permanent revocation of the station's license This 
would perhaps be as good a way as any for the CBC to 
gradually take over those stations, (of which CKEY is an 
outstanding example) which persistently make a travesty of 
the whole idea of broadcasting in the public service 

However, this is mere idealistic dreaming. In the meantime 
you, as citizens and listeners, can do something to curb 
these rapacious private operators, and to encourage the CBC 
to get really tough with them. If you have reason to believe 
that more than two minutes of spot announcements are 
being transmitted in any hour, or that the total advertising 
time (including spots) exceeds six minutes in the same period, 
time it. You can do that very easily with any timepiece 
which has a second hand. If the sum of all the commercial 
time exceeds six minutes in an hour by more than a few 
seconds, protect yourself and good radio by advising the 
CBC. The address is George Young, Manager, Broadcast 
Regulations, CBC, 454 Jarvis Street, Toronto. Perhaps a 
copy of your letter to A. Davidson Dunton, Chairman of 
the CBC Board of Governors, at CBC Ottawa would do no 
harm either 

. . 

stice be one small post-script to the 
above. One of the products offered on Morning Specials is 
razor blades——-one huadred for a dollar fifty, with a free 
cigarette lighter thrown in as bait. Gullible as the next man, 
I sent in my dollar ta half and in due course received my 
blades and lighter. The lighter is a fair job (when you can 
get the cover off); the blades are the worst I have ever 
used, and I have now tried several. The average number of 
good shaves per blade is, at a liberal estimate, zero. the 
average number which can with difficulty be accomplished is 
one. Further, blades which can not possibly be any worse are 
being advertised by the war-surplus stores at seventy-nine 
cents per hundred. But of course you have to go and get 
those and no free lighter 


There should in 
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Perhaps we should now get dows to what many persons 
think is the major part of a radio critic's job—the actual 
discusskm of programs heard. [If you find yourself by a 
radio at the appropriate time, which is Friday nights at 
11.30, you might well listen tw Vancouver Theatre. Not so 
much because it recently carried a piece of my own, but 
because it comistently carries good half-hour radio drama 
reasonably well produced and acted. Acting standards are 
not, on the whole, as high as those maintained in Toronto 
but against that is the fact that Peter McDonald, the pro- 
ducer, seems a little more broadminded than some, a little 
more willing to take a chance on novel and original pieces 
As for example, Eric Nicol’s amusing fantasy The Man in 
the Moon. Also, and I hope you heard it, the play which 
appeared on Friday, March eleventh--The Wind in the 
Juniper, by Charles Bruce. For sensitivity, for emotional 
impact without mawkishness, for general excellence of a 
high order, this play equalled anything heard on the air in a 
long time 

1 suggest, however, that Vancouver Theatre is heard here 
at a most inconvenient time. surely it should be possible to 
record it and present it on the eastern network at a better 
howe 

Tommy Tweed's The Metre Reader, Tuesdays at 10.30 
on Dominion. is a must for anyone who can be amused by 
light and funny verse. both good and bad. The selection is 
IT weed's slightly harsh. acidulous voice 
ate a great deal, of everything it 


admiralle, anc Mr 
thakes the mast, or at any fi 
reacts Try it 

Another Dominion Network effort, Monday Magazine 
(10.30 p.m. EST) is like the little girl of fable-——*When she 's 
good she's very very good.” Id like to be able to report that 
this is her usual condition, but actually the horrid side of 
her nature turns up too often. The opening number and the 
March thirteenth edition both had lichtness anil pace, but 
too many of the intervening ones had a soggy quality-—as 
one of our book reviewers said recently. “they sounded like 
period pieces written with a dul! pencil 

lt is hard to understand why the CBC remains so rela 
tively unsuccessful with the actuality broadcast, of which 
Monday Magazine is a derivative Fepecially since the fall 
of 1947. when Andrew Allan produced Bernie Braden's 

These English The pattern and method are there: thes 


need only be studied and enrulated 


Theatre 
D. WMosde atk 


@& THERE CAN Ri j uis Riel was a fas 
nating charact/r. and that hi ( ‘ led with events and 
personalities which could. im th f a competent plas 
wright, be woven inte a first-rate historical tragedy 
What Johr ( oull has made of the material. however 
emphatically } s lay Reel, as presented recently 
I s more of a pageant-—a Bayeus 
scm “erie im] a nureber 
car wt incident ’ alter h write: and his chara 
jon of Riel rac ealisth intellectual. eccentric and 
mecalomaniacal bear nit \ wi. it rather terkw. life * 
indeed do hix portraits of John 4 Mia donald Cseners 
Michelet t Arch! ba \ ng as these peoiee 
were on az we ked and hist { with delicht and 
Mr ( oulter 
as they 
mind afterwa 
mat gta ae 


the 


of vignettes and narrative bridges. Riel 
ded have a feed whee, to which he gave 
ly almost every time he appeared, Sir 
which he expressed in fewer words and wit 
subtle force; mee te Aas way ot pagan tr 
were in direct apposition to each other. Mr. Coulter made 
something of the contrasting personalities, a better drama 
tist, in full comwnand of his material, might have made a 
real play out of the unequal struggle of ideas and have 
given us something to bite on. A better dramatist, too, would 
have known when to stop; Mr. Coulter ran on and on and on 
with apparently no sensitivity to his audience's saturation 
point—flooding us with words, words, words—very good 
words, some of them, as in Riel’s speech for the defence, but 
at least twice too many for the action to sustain. Riée/, in 
fact, ran from eight-thirty to eleven-twenty, with one fairly 
short interval: which is a long, long time to take to tell a 
story 

Riel, as we have said, is a pageant rather than a4 play, a 
basic flaw in dramatic construction which is, of course, past 
praying for. An intelligent director, however, could do a 
good deal to improve the pace and tighten the action even as 
it stands, by seeing that a fairly ruthless job of praning was 
done: excising whole scenes and episodes, telescoping others 
and condensing individual speeches. The quarrel over the 
flag. for instance, takes far too much time and wordage to 
establish a fact which may be historically, but is not drama 
tically, important. The whole thing needs tidying up 

That Riel was dominated by his mother may be eo 
historical fact, too; but Mr. Coulter chose the cheapest and 
most obvious means to demonstrate the relationship, and 
implemented them with some of the most perfunctorily 
written speeches it has ever been my misfortune to listen to 
Here again, a good director might save the day by seeing 
that the part of the mother was played low and inside, so 
to speak: but in the Toronto production Margot Christie 
who has done some very respectable work on the radio, over 
played so spectacularly, in the worst soap-opera style. that 
she reduced the whole thing #o the level of a rather embhar 
rassing farce 

Robert Christie, on the other hand, was extremely good 
as Sir John A. Macdonald, and was supported nobly by 
Leslie Rubie. as Taché, and Garth Magwood, as General 
Middleton. in scenes which were totally satisfactory both as 
writing and dramatic imaginativeness. Mavor Moore, as 
Riel, had a role which suited him very well, and he made 
the most of it 

Om the whole it was an extremely echausting evening 
parts of it were undoubtedly excellent, but as Riel stands at 
the moment, it seems like one halfpennyworth of bread to an 

tolerable deal of sack 
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THE TWENTIETH CENTURY LIBRARY 


The purpose of this serves @ to grve the Lowman an wneder 
standing of the mast wgnificant thinkers of the lat 100 
vears. Each volume explane the man's thoughts and 
ndwates not onty ther orreuns but thes erngras cepa the 
modern world. These books are not only for epecrlhenm 
they are for ewervene interested in modern probbens 
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watwralst a: a cudinral force 


ALBERT EINSTEIN—6) Leopold Infeld 


His work and iaflecece on ome world 


saa JOYCE—by Ww. Y. Tindett 


ry) of inter preting the modern weld 
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Hecordings 
Milton Wilson 


® AMONG THE BEST-RECORDED Victor 78 rpm. sets 
of the past few years was the Stokowski performance of 
Tchaikoveky's The Sleeping Beauty, which | reviewed in 
this column about a year ago. The release of the same 
recording in one of Victor's 45 rp.m. sets provides a good 
means of comparison between the old and new method 
Playing sides alternately, first one set and the other, I found 
no lows of brilliance, clarity or richness in the 45 set. In 
deed the vinylite surfaces of the latter (and perhaps the 
greater age of my 78 set) gave it a slight edge in clarity 
of definition and lack of fuzzy background noises 


Another recent Victor release which | examined on a 45 
is Tchaikovsky's Saath Symphony, played by Toscanini and 
the NBC Symphony, On the whole, it is an extraordinarily 
fine set. The last movement is performed with a quiet con 
trol which creates perfectly its exquisite reticence and utter 
finality. The slow movement has the supple grace and con 
tinvity which Toscanini achieves in relaxed or dance-like 
musi, and the phrasing throughout gives the listener a sense 
of freshness and discovery. Moreover, the combination of 
subtlety and directness, of sensitive taste and bold drama 
which is one of Tchaikovsky's most noteworthy qualities, is 
suited to Toscanini’s forthright but flexible manner of con 
ducting. At the same time, the old Furtwangler recording 
(on American Victor or HMYV) in its more expansive way 
was an equally moving performance Indeed, in the develop 
ment and recapitulation of the first movement | prefer Furt 
wangler, who achieves not only a brilliantly logical sequence 
like Toscanini, but-a certain intimacy as well. This sym 


phony, whatever its external dramatics, is one person speak 
ing to another, and Furtwangler achieves this immediacy in 
the first movement where sometimes Toscanini does not 
Compare in the two versions the pianissimo phrases for 
violin and viola which begin the long sequential climax 
leading to the recapitulation. Toscanini’s are too sharp and 


impersonal; Furtwangler's have the tentative, uncertain 
reaching quality which is, I think, demanded. Moreover 
Furtwangler’s recording has an in-the-room richness which 
adds to the immediacy of effect, whereas. on my machine 
at least, the Toscanini recording has a somewhat restricted 
dynamic range and lacks bulk. But earlier in the first move 
ment Toscanini’s graceful continuity is certainly preferable 
to Furtwangler’s dragging of the imitative woodwind pass 
age in the second subject 

A Polydor Vox L.P. release contains on a single record two 
Bartok pieces, the Second Piano Conmcerte (1930-31) and 
the /iane Sonate The performers are Andor Foldes 
and the Lamoureux Orchestra under Eugene Bigot. The per 
ussive hardness af the Concerto becomes somewhat wilful 
at times (as elsewhere in Bartok), and in the first movement 
the composer over-develops his delightful main theme, ex 
tracting more and more effect where none is left, but on the 
whole, the first an! last movements are inventive, and 
exhilarating to hear. The final section of the slow movement 
where the main theme returns, accompanied by the nature 
wounds of the previous section, and works up to a shattering 
limax, impresses me more now than it did at first. and has 
a powerful formal inevitability, but the earlier statement of 
these themes strike me only as an interesting conception 
mperfectly realimed. In Bartok’s development the work 
represents, as I see it, a combination of the rigidities of his 
middle period and some partial movements toward the more 
flexible later Bartok. The Piano Someta (1926) ix less inter 
esting than the Concerto. Bartok's invention is here exer 
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ced om an extremely limeted range of moods; the result 
sometimes monotony, and, in the last movement, an insistent 
and frequently pretentious, triviality, more suited to Shas 
takevich. Of course, from another point of view, monotony 
may be called unity of efiect. and sometimes the line be 
tween them is difheult to draw. The orchestral reproduction 
is adevjuate, if a little thin, but the piano sounds hollow and 
reverberant 


Film Heview 
D. Mosdell 


®& TO THOSE OF US who find the idea of a third world 
war not, unfortunately, unthinkable, but intolerable, pik 
tures like Twelve O'Clock High and Guilty of Treason, what 
ever their merits as films. are too disturbing in their implica 
tions and messages to be judged with anything like critical 
detachment. Twelve O'Clock High, like the earlier and 
better Command Decinon, tells the story of daylight pre 
cision bombing, this time not from the high command point 
of view, but from where the squadron leaders sat. A great 
deal of the film footage is made up of actual Air Force pix 
tures, taken in action, of air battles with the Luftwaffe 
planes from both sides exploding in mid-air, or, winged 
spiralling crazily at terrific speeds toward the earth. While 
the war was still going on, it was possible to accept, and 
even admire, within that special frame of reference, the total 
and ruthlessly efficient organization which the Americans 
set up at such an appalling cost in manpower. Now that the 
war-fever has died down and our excuse for admiration at 
least temporarily removed, Tweive O'Clock High strikes us 
as a hideous, well-organized nightmare. and it sickens us to 
realize what apt pupils we were at the arts and techniques of 
total war, When we saw Command Decision it was still pos- 
sible to lose ourselves in a picture of an all-out effort for co- 
operative mass destruction, and to some extent to enjoy it 
In Twelve O'Clock Hogh, the more impressive the docu 
ments of war are, and the more obvious and necessary the 
cancelling out of human and individual values becomes, the 
more we find ourselves at odds with the producers, who 
clearly expect us to go on assuming, as perhaps we did 
through the war, that the end in view justified, and made 
admirable, the means. It might even occur to a suspicious 
mind that pictures like Twelve O'Clock High are intended to 
keep the war-fever in us alive. and to infect with it the 
latest generation of potential bomb and cannon fodder 

That same lack of critical detachment leads us to be 
pleased, on the whole, that Gudty of Treason, the latest 
specimen of anti-Soviet narrative film, is not really very 
much more subtle or effective than its predecessor, The /ron 
Curtain. This one tells the story of Cardinal Mindzenty, 
presenting him as a saint and martyr to Hungarian national 
ism, surrounded on the one hand by simple, devoted, but 
hamstrung individua! patriotic Hungarians, and on the other 
ey a thoroughly vena! cardboard government, directed by 
fat, sneering Soviet agents, some of whom, as actors, we 
recognize as former Nazi agents in similar “B" pictures 
with that same familiar talent for, and delight in, torture for 
its own sake: this time in the name of Stalin, instead of 
Hitler Films such as Gwalty of Treason seem to me to be 
quite dangerously irresponsible, since we learn nothing from 
them except hate and suspicion. The movies of course are 
not alone in goading and flicking us into the conviction that 
the Russians cannot be met with any persuasiveness short of 
armed force: but it is insulting to have the issue presented 
with a simplicity approaching imbecility—impossibly good 
people versus impossibly bad people: the good people more- 
over played by American actors like Charles Bickford 
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Mimizenty! and Bosmwita Granville (the heroine) and the 

badd by farndliar thug types lke Barry Kroeger. We are not 

quite ready. we hope. for anti-Sewet propaganda on that 
orenk scale 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

The Editor: I have ju t The CCF Press 
miesa that | am 
¢ has treated an 
ial fashion. Are 
and wait for some 


read t e 
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wr to go to the 


with no such 

a “on made Canada 

> mewspaper field: the 

i | differences, from 

the Atlant: the Paci I id be a very versatile 
paper, ind : wertused find t eptance from coust 
to coast. In rita moet can be printed in some central 
point and d wited to tl vajority of the popula 
tien within a! lays for a paper to 


come trom Meru 

At the present tis paper carries national ad 
vertising ther the ( ’ particular province is 
an “id peaitical the w mot COP News (BC) 
of the other 
CCF papers A national CCP weekly ought get more ne 
tional advertising CCF weekly papers per ow are not denied 


does carry we agency advertising than any 


1? 


membership in provincial sections of the CWNA because 
they are political papers. They do not qualify for member 
ship hecause they do not service any one particular 
Communit y 

I don't know where “John Smith” got the information 
that we have “a volunteer sales organization working for 
you 565 days and nights of the year.” Probably in the same 
place he got his other misinformation. If we had such an 
organization working even half that time, our circulation 
problems would be solved. The tenor of the article by “Joha 
Smith” implies that all non-political, commercial papers have 
no advertising and circulation troubles, and are financially 
successful. What a delusion! 

Jay Powley, Editor, CCF News, Vancouver, B.A 


(John Smith writes: Editor Powley “confesses” that he 
is not any wiser, and that is as it should be, because the 
article was written to provoke thought rather than to pre 
sent any neatly packaged “program” of action. Apparently 
other CCF editors are still thinking it over. Actually, there 
were some exciting problems posed in that article, and T am 
sorry Mr. Powley ignored them, and chose, instead, to ferret 
out some real or imaginary inaccuracies which do not change 
the fact that the CCF press is sick. His letter proves one 
point I tried to make—that party officialdom is too confused 
to do anything about it except hope that a cure will come 
with a change in the moon. | 


SAMPLE COPIES.We wil! be glad to send sample 
copies of this issue to your friends. Subscribers are 
invited to send us five names and addresses 








Democracy in Europe and America 
THE NINE LIVES OF EUROPE 


By Lew Lanie. A report om the present economic and political 
conditions of Europe and on ansiyus of ite political, qprites! 
ond intetlectas! development since the end of the war, The 
suther, formerly ene of Lurepe’s foremost journaliotm, has 
become one of America’s most popoler amelyets. $1.00 


HENRY GEORGE 
Citizen of the World 


By Anne George de Mille. A full-cosle thegrephy of Meory 
George, evther of PROGRESS AND POVERTY, one of the 
moat influential books ever written by en American. te will 
be read for ite great human interest ce muck a¢ for ite 
information on Gworge’s socisl teeckenge $4 56 


THE AMERICAN MIND 


By Heary Steele Commager, This book ts wrinten with « 
perionate belied in the staying powers of the demouretix 
primnples Aloo with s senative eye to the d:ference between 
whet Molly wood says Americes « hho and whet rock aeveluets 
«+ Hemingway, Deetser, Lewis, Dos Passes cod Wille Cather, 
writeng for o different sediwace, have found $6 10 
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’ ? . | . , ; 
TURNING NEW LEAVES 
®& WHY DL SO MANY intellectuals embrace communism 
im the twenties and thirtix Why have so many of them 
site revoked thi silegimnce’ This set of six autobio 
graphical exsays* ventures an answer. In spite of the diversity 
ot personal backgrounds and Gational situations represented 
by the contributors, there is sufficient community of experi 
ence and interpretation to suggest a similar patiern in their 
imitial surrender to the appeal of communism and their later 
detection from active support of it. To some critics the selec 
thon of professional writers only will limit the validity of the 
imsights. Richard Crogaman in his introduction has good 
reasons for his choice. The power to reach back into the 
past to provide an undistorted record of a pilgrimage of this 
kind is mot the forte of the practical politician whose present 
status would drive him in the direction of an apologia, nor 
is it posible for the scientific sociologist who must ignore 
many unportant personal factors. There must have been some 
genuine participation in the past event to be interpreted, and 
in the present, a degree of detachment which is personal 
rather than scientific, if there bb to be any legitimate claim 
to a meaningful objectivity. These qualifications, shared in 
varying degrees, commend the contributors to a respectful 
consideration 

As in religious conversions, so in conversions to com 
munism one finds a variety of ty; Arthur Koestler, with 
the viviciness he aS Con i ~t from him, deacribes his 
communist Conver nin t ariy (thirties a8 an ecstatic ex 
perience with which previous rational calculation had little 
to do. “Reason may defend an faith-but only after 
the act has been committed and the man committed to the 
act The versions Of Gide (though Fischer and 
Spender wer« intellect ual 
It is perhaps doubtful whether Gide and Spender were ever 
eally ' t it rather remained god-fearers in the 

the Temple. Richard Wright and Ignazio 
nmunism in i tural and innocent 
the name of n he describes 
tion of th wivet me one has 
The game is set and rien ne va plus 
f n the idle of the dance 
eit an indelible mark upon them 
from this experience. All 

a dream or a 
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; emselves with 
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It is important to bear in mind that the purpose of the 
book is not to provide sew directions, but simply to describe 
the basis for conversion to communism, the reasons leading 
up to disenchantment and relapse, and to afford a means 
of cathartic deliverance from the grasp of an obsession. So 
Silone writes: “A time came when writing meant, for me 
an absolute necessity to testify, an urgent need to free my 
self from an obsession, to state the meaning and to define 
the limits of a painful and decisive break, and of a vaster 
allegiance that still continues 

These conversions to communism were negatively due to 
despair in the face of the pathetic spectacle of the supine 
ness and decadence of the “democratic” world and the 
horror of a rising fascism. Against these communism ap 
peared as the only live option on the horizon. The failure 
of the democracies was most apparent in their blindness to 
the historical meaning of the Spanish Civil War. But com 
munism had more intrinsic power to attract than the refuge 
it provided for those driven by the negative counsels of 
despair. It stood for and had in part realized a new way of 
life, the destruction of the cramping, hypocritical moralism 
of the bourgeoisie, and the correction of the fantastic and 
widespread dogma of steady automatic progress. The apox 
alyptical seriousness of the communist seemed to come closer 
to historical realities 

It is not as easy to discern a common pattern of with 
drawal from communism, One characteristic common to 
these writers is what Crossman calis “a non-conformist 
cussedness.”” The philistine attacks in the USSR upon the 
value of creative individuality (to which Berdyaev had 
drawn attention shortly after the Revolution), the callous 
insistence that the friendly intellectual must surrender his 
virtuosity to the collective chorus in the monotonous praise 
of the Soviet Union, undoubtedly initiated the agonies of 
disenchantment. Other factors leading in the same direction 
were the communist’s cynical disregard of authentic moral 
values except when these might be used opportunistically 
to discredit notions and actions differing from his own; the 
sudden unpredictable shifts of party policy which invariably 
involved the mangling of some “innocent” and prevented 
any meaningful participation in the movement; the undemo 
cratic dread of the hierarchy; the promotion of real or as 
deviationist’ tendencies for pedagogic or disciplin 
ary purposes in order to save the official face. But above all 
else there stands what will appear to many a curious 
indictment. The failure of communism consists in the non 
radical character of its revolutionism. In spite of its pas 
sionate attack on “bourgeois” culture, it remains incurably 
and grotesquely bourgeois. Perhaps this is best attested to 
in the communist distrust of the anti-bourgeois intellectual 
who is all out for sustained revolution. When the com 
munists displaced feudalistic aristocracy of Russia they 
introduced by the back door a new aristocracy of the pro 
letarian man. | nately the “proletarian man” had 
ceased to be what he was for Marx, the bearer of universal 
rather dul! bureaucrat and a tyrant, the 


the yogi 


sumed 


values, but was a 
commissar and p 
None of these writers were allergic to social discipline. in 
spite of their pronounced individuality. They do appreciate 
the argument he revolutionary who points out that one 
must allow for a provisional abridgement of personal liberty 
in a revolution riod. It may be necessary to subordinate 
cultural creativity to the more immediate and restricted 
value of social ty. What the communist fails to realize 
is that there must be a margin of creative experimentation 
which may be indulged in without interference and fear of 
penalty if “social utility” is to be preserved at all. Another 
problem remains (and here ties the pathos of communism) 
once strict conformity is enforced with respect to the dic- 
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tates of the Communit Party, expecially considering the 
means used to this end, how and when is it to be relazed? 
When does the “emergency” end? Is one to beliewe that the 
dictatorship for the proletariat is happily delivered from the 
dialectics of power in history? These writers to a man do not 
believe it Writs R. Cormeman 


NO CAUSE FOR ALARM 
pp. 333; $4.00 

Miss Cowles is a facile and jucid writer. She has written 
a very useful book for the audience for which it is obviously 
intended, namely, the conservatives in the United States 

The book is rather remarkable. Within the covers of one 
volume of just over three hundred pages, there are accurate 
and interesting discussions on almost every important insti- 
tution in the British Isles, from the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment to the Labor Party, the Conservative Party, Oxford 
University, the press, radio, the trade unions, and many 


Virginia Cowles; Musson; 


other major parts of the British economic, political and social’ 


structure. And there are interesting personal sketches of 
Attlee, Bevin, Morrison, Cripps and Bevan; of Churchill, 
Anthony Eden and several of their major colleagues, of 
leaders in the House of Lords, of leaders in the trade unions, 
and of Fabians, press Lords and tycoons of big business 
To cover such a wide field, and to make it all interesting, 
one has to write well, And this Miss Cowles does 

She is not a socialist nor a theoretician. She therefore fails 
to present any satisfactory analysis of the struggle between 
the past and the future in Britain, and of the forces en- 
gaged in that struggle. Since her object is to persuade Am- 
erican conservatives that they need not be frightened by 
what is happening in Britain, she tends to u y some of 
the major elements in that struggle and to water down both 
the immediate actions and ultimate objectives of the Labor 
Party. On many important issues she deliberately sits prettily 
on a lace-adorned fence 

As a discussion of the conditions in Britain and of the 
accomplishments of the Labor Government, the book is 
however, a success. Miss Cowles weaves a tremendous 
amount of fact and even statistics, into her interesting story 
She makes many shrewd remarks, particularly shrewd, when 
one remembers the audience for which she is deliberately 
writing. For example, in discussing the British Labor social 
security program, she comments: “It is interesting that the 
people most opposed to security are those who have had a 
good deal of ii themselves.” She then goes on to relate a 
charming experience she had with an old lady who is one of 
the largest landowners in southern England. who asked, what 
would have become of her sons if she had brought them up 
to value security? When the lady was “gently reminded” 
that her sons had always had it, she was apparently aston 
ished. Miss Cowles adds, “She thought of security as an 
attitude of mind curiously unrelated to hard currency” 


One thing Miss Cowles does fully appreciate, and it is 
one of the most hopeful and thrilling things abou 
labor. Throughout her book march 

rank-and-file workers, with a bear- 
only accession to power and the 
of a good social program have made possible. “Not 
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only are their (workers) clothes and shoes, and curtains and 

turniture and houses better, but their attitude & buoyant 

and independent.” Buoyancy of spirit and independence of 

mind are characteristics which the average wage-carner in 

capitalism seldom possesses, and they are among the most 

important weapons in the battle for democratk socialiam 
DL 


THE LAST OPTIMIST: J. Alvarez del Vayo: Macmillan 
(Viking); pp. 406; $5.50 

Whenever there has been anything politically significant 
happening in Europe during the past thirty-five years, Mr 
dei Vayo has been there. Anyone in the left-wing move- 
ments of Europe worth knowing, Mr. de! Vayo has known 
This book is the author's personal reminiscences of these 
happenings and these people. Mr. del Vayo is proud that 
his friends call him “expert number one on revolution,” bat 
the book contains no reflections on either the phile y of 
mechanics of revolution, only lists of revolutions Mr. dei 
Vayo has been at. The work is not without emotion, how 
ever; Mr. del Vayo very well knows right from wrong and 
is heated in his defence of right. For example, Ross Lux 
embourg was always right and her antagonists were always 
wrong. It seems to be the same with the Soviet Union. This 
passionately uncritical point of view becomes all the more 
lamentable when one learns that Mr. del Vayu, until 195° 
held responsible posts in the Republican Government of 
Spain. Mr. del Vayo’s final plea is for a Popular Front, a 
plea for the socialists and communists to unite and roll back 
the forces of reaction. It is because he beliewes that this can 
be done that his friends affectionately call him “the last 








ART and POETRY 


E. GRACE COOMBS, ARTIST 
By LORNE PIERCE 


“A valuable contribution to the history of Canadian art 

s beautifal book. The artwork, printing ead binding ere 
well co-ordinated with the conteste—-The Conadion Prose. 
With 66 Ubestrations $5.00. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF 
RAYMOND KNISTER 
With « memoir by DOROTHY LIVESAY 


“Kecster cought umperishably is bis poems the (ensdian farm 
scone, especisily ef Old Ontarie Cansdians con de tardy 
justice to Keister by buying cod reading thie veloces; they 
will be richly rewarded "—-Beras Martin ia The Dalhousie 


Review, 41.50 
ALL FOOLS’ DAY and OTHER POEMS 


By AUDREY ALEXANDRA BROWN 
“lt there ie ene quality thet stands wut chews ofl others in 
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ayntimin.” This is not the sort of euphemiom | should apply 
to @ person who made such a proposal after having been 
alive and im his right mind for the last ten years 

Kleine ( wmmeng 


DEMOCKATIC GOVERNMENT IN CANADA: R, Mac 


Gregor Dawson ‘aaurle rs sity of Toronto 


Press}; pp. 144, $3.01 


Dr. Dawson's writings on Canadian government are well 
known for their range and vitality: he has opened up many 
new avenues of political enquiry, and brought order out of 
much unmanageable material. Here he takes time off more 
detailed studies to give us a short descriptive account of the 
three levela of government—-national! provincial and muni 
cipal. He covers the necessary subjects of discussion, such 
as the distribution of powers, the various organs of govern 
ment, and political parties, in a brief and readily assimilable 
manner, though to compress as much as this into 125 pages 
means that only the barest outlines can be given Such a 
book cannot be juciged by standards other than those it has 
wet itself, and measured by these its purpose is very well 
fulfilled. As a general introduction to the subject it stands 
alone. At the same time one could wish that the approach 
was less exclusively that of the pure political scientist 
Canadian government is so conditioned by the widely vary 
ing social structure that political descriptions tend to lack 
reality unless they are set against underlying geographic 
and economic factors. The fir anter liats certain “bask 
conceptions which give Canadian government its own special 
character,” yet there is no mention here of French-English 
relations. This is more basic than the “Rule of Law 
which is anyway one of Dicey ost dubiows dogmas. The 
chapter on political parties 1 s mh « of how they 


are financed this on yoy i f fig-leafery 


which we should outgrow y now A lew more of the 
facts of Canadian life would have added greatly to what is 


nevertheless a moet useful littl volume FR Scott 
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would be as happy in the arms of a chambermaid as in the 
arms of a duchess”: Christopher Fry is beginning to show 
us what it is to have imagination im the armas of a duchess 
And since his plays are now being published by Oxford, we 
can fied out for ourselves how and why Mr. Fry is astonish- 
ing the theatre 

It ts all im the word imagination. Mr. Fry « a dramatk 
poet: that is to say, an imaginative writer who strikes off 
brilliant ideas and casts them in dramatic form. It is purely 
incidental that he happens to write in a loowe, bounding sort 
of blank verse; but it is not incidental that his language 
teems with that enchantment of imagery that is the sov 
ercign badge of the English poetic drama. This genial 
flourish is an example 


Out here is a shy so gentle 
Five stars are ventured on it. I can see 
The sky's pale belly glowing and growing big 
Soon to deliver the moon. And | can see 
A glittering smear, the snail-trail of the sun 
Where it crawled with its golden shell into the hills 
A darkening land sunken into prayer 
Lucidly in dewdrops of one syllable, 
Nunc Dimittis. 1 see twilight, madam 


The last four words crack the speech home, and call for 
the reply: it is inceect dramatic verse 


It is im the tradition of the English verse drama, without 
aping it. Sacheverell Sitwell has very ingeniously pointed 
vat that the myth of Orpheus and Eurydice warns the artist 
in search of inspiration that he must go back into the past 
without looking back into it. Mr. Fry does not return to 


any tradition, but he continues a great many 


Since there is no reading so exhilarating as that of a good 
play, you will no doubt want to read both these books. But 
| suggest you begin with The Lady's Not Fer Burning 
which is the most energetic and vivacious comedy since The 
Playboy of the Western World. The other play, A Phoenix 
Too Frequent is, perhaps, a litthe more mannered, a little 
more careful, a little less convincing. Alter all, even Mr 
Fry has his faults, and while there are certainly no short 
comings in either character or language, the action is often 
leisurely, to put the kindest word to it. But that will only 
occur to you in the cold light of the critic's winter morning 
In the theatre, or in your armchair, you will be carried 
along; and Christopher Fry will take you on a merry and 
delicious journey Lister Sinclair 


THE WITNESS Jean Bloch- Michel. McClelland & Stew 
art, pp. 17 $3.00 


This is the story of one who could not come to terms with 
himself an effort which was the more hopeless because his 
inveterate purpose was to live to himself alone. Emotionally 
self-condemned because he had swum to shore leaving his 
brother, whom he could not save, to drown, he was rescued 
from incipient insanity by a girl who loved him and whom 
he shortly married. For a time her peace enveloped him 
She was able nceal from him the worst of what he 
thought he was hen the Munich crisis, and conscription 
later the war, and service at the front. When he returned 
following France apitulation, most of his wife's devoted 
work had been undone, She, unknown to him, joined the 
Resistance, and the time came when she was arrested before 
his eves by the Gestapo. Helpless, he turned aside unseen 
except by her A long interval, and he hears of her death in 
a concentration-camp. Finally, he receives a letter she had 
entrusted to a friend in case she should die 

But the book n essence not a story of events but the 


self-exposure of a tortured mind. There is the stuff of real 
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tragedy im this cruelly candid autobiegraphy of a man too 
self-centred to judge life objectively, too sensitive to be fair 
even to hinwelf, and withal too big to live with a self that a 
final catastrophe convinced him was contemptible. For those 
who will read between the lines there is also the tragic fate 
of Claude, and it is the more poignant in that she is a greater 
and a finer figure than her husband 

The translation, judged as English (1 have not sen the 
orginal) has occasional minor crudities, but is nearly all 
hrst-rate, and seems to reflect that limpid effortless precision 
which is characteristic of the best French prose 

R_E. K. Pemberton 


DELIGHT: J. B. Priestley, British Book Service; pp. 267 
$2.50 


Either you like Priestley or you don't; there seem to be 
no other ways about it. In certain circles, too, there is a 
feeling that to like him marks you clearly as not out of the 
intellectual top drawer, but only from the fifth or sixth, if 
indeed you can make any claim to that doubtful distinction 
This snide opprobrium | cheerfully accept, knowing that it 
comes, as the author says in the exsay called Making Writing 
Simple, from ‘this view of literature as a cerebral activity,’ 
with which, like him, “I am not impressed.” I like Priestley 
amd I liked Delight , 

The book's tone and, in a sense, its size, is set in the very 
dedication “For the Family—these small amends, with the 
old monster's love.” From there, through one hundred and 
fourteen short essays, you can read of the things which have 
brought delight to a thoughtful, clear-writing, uncommonly 
civilized man. You can read them in the same clear, easy 
style “like an easy persuasive voice’ —-which make Priest 
ley the best-loved and the best-remembered of all those 
voices which, during darker days, addressed us as “Britain 
Speaks.” You can read about such diverse matters as Foun- 
tains, Detective Stories in Bed, Getting Out of New York 
Orchestras Creeping in to Piano, and a hundred more. And 
in one hundred and eight, the one called van Hoven, you 
can, if you are an Americanophile, read as good a bit of 
F. B. White as FE. B. White ever wrote, and perhaps slightly 
better 

But enough of such browsing and tasting.. Try the book 
and see if you do not find it, as | did, delight 

4S 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL WORLD OF MR. JUSTICE 
FRANKFURTER: Samuel |. Koneisky, editor; Max 
millan, pp. 325; $5.25 

Until recently there would have been few Canadians in 
terested in reading a book which consists of excerpts from 
the legal opinions of a Justice of the Supreme Court of the 

United States. However, the abolition of appeals to the 

ludicial Committee has created a new interest in final courts 

of appeal and this series of judicial opinions of Mr. Justice 

Frankfurter illustrates the important part to be played by 

an ultimate court of appeal in a federal state with a written 

constitution 

We shall hear much more of the problems discussed in this 
book —questions such as bureaucracy and judicial control 
state or provincial rights as opposed to federal powers, the 
rale of courts in giving effect to essential freedoms eught to 
the orotected by Bills of Right 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter was a brilliant lecal scholar, with 

a well-earned reputation as a liberal, His jodgments« in the 

court. however. have sometimes been disappointing to more 

ardent advocates of civil liberties and cconomix radicaliom 

He has become a spokesman of the comservative majority of 

the Supreme ( ourt although the word omervative” 
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used here in a relative and comparative sete A reading of 
his own judicial opinions indwates that one of the reasons 
for this is his cometant couphasis om restratitg the courts te 
their true function, that of interpretation and net of policy 
making. He hes stated his points of view in these wise words 
the cewrt is the brake on other men's acthiomm, the fadge of 
other men's decisions. The successful exerciee of mach fac 
cial power calls for rare intellectual dininteresteciness and 
penetration, lest limitations in persanal experience and tm 
agination operate as limitations of the Constitution 


This book & recommended to the lawyer and student of 
law who beliewes that the law is an organi growing thing 
The general reader who wants to find meaning in general 
principles by following their application toe practical prob 
lems by a wise and scholarly judge. will find it most interest 
ing. If any of The Comadsan Forum's readers have any of 
the judges of the Supreme Court of Canada for persanal 
friends, they should make sure of getting a copy of this book 
and reading it first before passing it on to their fodicial 
friends PA. Brewin 


YEARS OF THE MODERN: edited by John W. Chase 
Longmans, Green; pp. 334, $4.25 


The reactionaries and the Communists in the United 
States are such noisy groups, and receive such excellent 
coverage in the newspapers and magazines, that one may 
forget that there are thoughtful, tolerant Americans as well 
It is reassuring to read Veers of the Modern and to discover 
in the essays on the United States presented there, twelve 
scholarly Americans who recognize the prevalent anxiety of 
the world but who have strength of heart net to prophery 
despair 

The essays are somewhat uneven in quality. Much of what 
is said has been said before, and while the viewpoint may 
be virtuous, the presentation is pedestrian. However, some 
of the chapters are very stimulating, notably those by David 
Reisman and |. K. Galbraith, Mr. Reisman. director of a 
character research project at Yale, places hope for the future 
in the “autonomous personality’ which he describes as ein 
lar to Sartre's personality which must “choos itelf " Cana 
dian-born Dr. Galbraith, a professor of economics at Har 
vard, is refreshingly free from doctrine He propeses that 
there is no single path to economic salvation that oust be 
found to the exclusion of all others 
to make some mistakes and not face ruin It is a comforting 


thought Filew R 


and that it is peasille 


tmbert Sitwell Macopillan 


THE DEATH OF A GOD 
pp. 247, $2.0 


Cine story m thi allection tells of Cortle «a 
journalist (notorious in the Favlih press under another 
name) whom Sir Oshert holds up to witty cantempt. He was 
good: being camxd was his war-work a« well as his peacetime 
His gowtiness grew till his head was currounded 
by a hal rcle hin head with the reew 
lation two thicknesses of tieeue paper” whenever he went 
out into the blackout which he Uluminated like a torch 


profession 
) that he had to “en 


Unfortunately, thos thicknesses of tieeue paper seem to 
have wrapped themeeives round the stories in this collection 
as well Of these only one an effective and horrid Tittle 
piece called “Staggered Hodiclay ite new Pew cand 
out with any clearness Sitwell onfining his expansive 
talent to a really emall acale seems oily uncertain of exactly 
what « is he & trying to do. Naturally diressive, he i 
using the one form of prose to whach digressiwenese is fatal 
he is prolix where he ewaid be pointed The two main 
forms of short story (very roughly, the short story of plot 
snd that of atmemphere) seidon apiune really successfully 
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and here we find the pointilliste style which creates atmos 
phere used to tell a story, and the result is (requently flaccid 
and unimpressive, despite the excellent workmanship. It is 
as tf Sir Osbert were between Saki and Miss Elizabeth 
Bowen, and did not know which way to turn SMV 


YEATS. THE MAN AND THE MASK: Richard Elimann 
Macmillan; pp. 336; $4.50 


There are several things which make a book on Veats a 
rash and difficult undertaking. There is the fact of his 
modernity, his unusual place in our unusual world. There is 
his poetry, a strange and fascinating and complex life in 
itself. There is his character, a chiaroscuro of pose and ex 
perience. There is his nationality, which raises irritating 
little problems of criticism. The kind of technical skill nex 
essary to manipulate all thes factors might be found in 
many scholars, but technical skill and manipulation are not 
enough for Yeats, and scholars find it difficult to pick their 
way through a life so different from their own 


Mr. Ellmann is a writer who not only has the technique 
of organization but the vision which can embody the queer 
mexpected fact. Sometimes the ideas, the complexity are 
too much for him; he cannot understand them. But he sees 
them and makes the reader see them. His book has its un 
derstandable omissions and its inevitable confusions (a 
full understanding of the influence of the poet's father, the 
real connection between the life and the poetry, a complete 
statement of the “philosophy” of 4 Visier), but we must be 
grateful for its very considerable merits, for the fact, for 
exarnple, that the dead poet is anly a little more strange than 
he is made to appear here. Always bright and frequently 
round book on Veats yet 

Chester Duncan 


brilliant, it ix certainly the best all 


to apypear 


THOUGH TT SPEAK Anthony Frisch Poison [vy Pub 


Co, pp t! 


{| opened this littl packet thinking it merely returned 
manuscript and made the agreeable discovery of Though / 
Speak by Anthony Frisch—poems with a bright red cover 
Spender and Thomas Mann (see back 
cover), the color remains the best part 

When Mr. Frisch says 


Despite Stephen 


It will he enough 
When the worn shall have time for leisure 
he is of course tentative Why not state right out that what 
he wants is Charity and write a poem that gives the sensa 
tion of eating whole and entire one of those popcorn and 
nh the evenings 
Colleen T ibeudeauw 


apple carts we see 


George Wythe 
The Twentieth 


BRAZIL, AN EXPANDING ECONOMY 
Royce A. Wight, Harold M, Midkiff 
Century Fund, pp. 412, $3.50 


This study of Brazil and its economy, carried out by three 
S. economists for the Twentieth Century Fund, should 
(Canadian students of world affairs not only 
r its intrinsic merita, which are considerable, but also be 
gives a good idea of the official Washington line on 
Brazil today Author Wythe is an official of the US. De 
partment of Commerce, while his associates Wight and Mid 
kiff have US. State Department backgrounds. } 


f interest to 


cause it 


Another reason why the work should commend itself to 
the Canadian reader, of course, lies in the basic similarity 
between the economic problems of Brazil and Canada to 
day Like Canada. Brazil is no longer simply a producer of 
raw materials, nor is she vet established firmly as a self 
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sufficient industrial nation. Canada is somewhat further 
into this transitional stage than Brazil, but Brazil appears to 
be considerably ahead of this country in planning for the 
next stage in its development 

After reviewing every major aspect of Brazil's economy, 
the book devotes considerable attention to Brazil's Seite 
plan, a broad-gauge five-year program designed to improve 
the nation's health, make it self-sufficient in food production, 
straighten out its transportation problems and give its in- 
dustries the power they need to expand. The writers com- 
mend the plan, and recommend that the United States gov- 
ernment provide loans of up to $300 millions to finance the 
program Elien Rogers 


COSMOPOLITAN WORLD ATLAS: Gage (Rand Mc- 
Nally & Co.}; pp, 335; $19.75 


Most people can take their maps or leave them alone 
Only a few, like this reviewer, find a book of maps a thing 
of irresistible attraction. But even the majority who use an 
atlas occasionally for reference will give this latest Rand 
McNally product more than a passing glance. It is a rich, 
handsome-looking volume as to size and binding. The many 
maps are reproduced in clear, fresh colors. To supplement 
the maps are a dozen or more sections of geographic and 
other information 

Prepared after World War Il, the Cosmopolitan World 
Atlas is about as up-to-date as any atlas could be with regard 
to political boundaries and new states. Rand McNally have 
added a few new wrinkles, the preface informs us. Instead 
of merely showing individual maps of countries without their 
relationship to one another, this atlas has mapped the world 
out into broad regions to start with and then broken them 
down by single countries or groups of countries. All the 
regional maps for each continent are drawn on the same 
scale, so that it is possible to make direct visual comparisons 
of sizes and distances 

Particularly interesting and useful are the maps which 
dea! with the newer concepts of geography: air travel and 
political and military strategy. Thus a polar map of the 
world, one of the north polar regions (Russia seems so peri- 
lously close!); another of the south polar regions. Maps of 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans will make it easier to follow 

cold war’ developments. The individual maps carry a good 
deal of detail as to political subdivisions, railways, physical 
features, etc 


An invaluable feature of the atlas is the index which 
occupies fully half of the volume and makes it possible to 
find any place shown in a matter of a very few minutes or 
even seconds. There are in addition sections on world poli- 
tical information, world’ climatic and economic table (the 
latter part will probably become obsolete sooner than the 
atlas). world air and steamship distances; miscellaneous 
world facts and comparisons; and, of course, a very sub- 
stantial section on various aspects of the United States. 
There are an historical gazetteer of geographical names and 
glossaries of foreign geographical terms and of map termin- 
ology 

In short. Rand McNally have produced a first-rate ref- 
erence work for the layman. It's the sort of thing parents 
will want to have around the house for school-age children 
But selling at nearly $20 it will probaby end up more often 
in libraries than in private homes A. Andras. 


NONSENSE SONGS: Edward Lear; Clark, Irwin (Zo- 
diac Books). pp. 60; 50x 


The point about Lear. I suppose, is that his songs, at 
least the best of them, aren't nonsense just as it isn't entirely 
irrelevant that he should possess such a distinguished family 
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name. He has the capacity for laughing in words that 
resemble the strange new words one hears in laughter and 
wnlike the surrealists he really can't help it. A nice little 
blue-green book (with Lear's own gruff ilustrations) whose 
only drawback is a tendency not to lie perfectly flat 

James Reaney 


POETRY AWARDS 194°: Ryerson (University of Penn- 
sylvania Press); pp. 83, $2.75 
The sponsors of Poetry Awerds have selected the best 
poetry published in a year's cmugazines and they loathe 
stale imagery” and they are imerested in reviving poetry's 
audience; a very noble aim in this Age of Criticism. Well, 
the result is a very even Christmas Concert of seventy per- 
formers some of whom seem to have smuggled in their stale 
images anyhow. Or is “fresh as new-driven snow” some- 
thing one hadn't heard before. Mr. Peter Vierede in “I Alone 
Am Moving” is still forcing his images and his vision al- 
though the prickly quality of his verse stands in good con- 
trast to everyone else's smooth clarity. Floris Clark Mce- 
Laren's “ Mountaineer” holds up the Canadian end of things 
with her delightful letter-to-you verse. But, no poem had the 
smash and grab that might have cleared the air of a certain 
Santa Claus gave her first prize” feeling 
James Reancy 


INVITATION TO MOOD Carol Coates 
pp $4. $2.25 


Ryerson 


Miss Coates’ poems have heen compared to Japanese 
poems and they do seem more drawn than written. There is 
a deliberate lack of rhythmical arrangement that is some 
tirnes quite charming and she leaves at least a score of deli- 
cate images painted on the mind. Her poetry should be read 
as one collects those glass bubbes that float over the Pacific 
from Japanese fishing-nets. Both seem so strange in our 
rooms lames Reanev 








Any Book You Want nny. ccscrea trom Conadion Forwe 


Book Servis at the regular publisher's price, postiree if payment ix 
received with the order, et ot publisher's price ples postage if 
the book «& nt ©.0.D. Subscriptions for ony periodical may be 
ordered from ws Please eddres your orders to THE CANADIAN 
PORUM BOOK SERVICE, 14 Huntley Street, Torente 5, Camade. 
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A SAND COUNTY ALMANAC: Aldo Leopold; Ontord 
pp. 226; $4.00 
To Aldo Leopald “the opportunity to see geese is more ino 
portant than television, and the chame t fied a pasqer 
flower is a right as inalienable as free speech 
Mr. Leopold believes that ecomomic walue is oot the final 
of most important criterion for land conservation He regrets 
the tendency to eliminate everything that is “ancconomix, 
and points out that the assumed lack of profit in some 
“waste” areas has proved wrong. He cites the present 
scramble to re-flood muskrat marshes as a case in point 
Mr, Leopold writes well and develops his theme with pas 
sionate good sense. If he becomes a bit lyrical at times about 
ducks and such, it is an easy thing to forgive in a sincere 
nature lover. Mr. Leopold, who died in April 1945, was one 
of the pioneers in the U.S. forest service and originated the 
idea of establishing permanent “primitive” areas of woods 
and water. Charlies W. Schwartz’ numerous iustrations are 
of superior quality Elien Rogers 
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€, CECIL LINGARD is research director of the Cana 
dian Institute of International Affairs and editor of the 
quarterly, /nternational Journal JAN MEISEL is with 
the department of political science, Queen's University 
LOUIS DUDEK, formerly of Montreal, is now living in 
New York City CARLTON McNAUGHT is the avthor 
of Canada Gets the News, a study of foreign news distribu 
tion in Canada (Ryerson, 1940) and a frequent contributor 
in the past, to The Canadian Forum. He was Secretary 
Treasurer of the company from 1946 to 1949 
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STAMMERING CORRECTED) Meders sientiic methods Melptal 
6t-page booklet giver full infermetion. Wrice tadey for FREE 
copy. Wiliam Dennison, $4) N. Jervis Sereet, Terente, Connds. 
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THE GRAND ALLIANCE 


Winston Churchill's great history now broadens out into new 
jumensions, reaching @ climax with Pearl Merbour Here is 
the war on a world scale; the German drive to the East 
threatening the life line of the Emprre, the ding dong struggle 
in the desert, the Battle of the “Bismarck” and above al! the 
entrance of the strange new ally, Russia. Each $6.00 


At your bookstore 
THOMAS ALLEN LTD. 
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HOW TO GET AND HOLD THE 
JOB YOU WANT 


By Ruth Hooper Larson 
Lowhieg foe « pob? Then you're « salermee’ 


That's whet «@ soounte t Your problem « ¢ wn Tour wry 


om 


¢ personality, your caperence-~end to get a top pree for them 


The beck shows wou how to do @—end how to beep the woh 


you ve got # 


Whether wou ore @ * mngeter beeheng for your frwt som 
executive wehing top-leve! emplopment, thi bowk bas the ane 
te veer problem’ 

$3.75 





THE GOLDEN SHAKESPEARE 


An Amthology 
By Logan Pearsall Smith 


Legee Pearsall Seth hes been described a the man whe rened 
compiling of anthedegus to the level of on art Tk Gel 


Oe 


ae 


wer 


the 
des 


Shvbeiprere-——a large collecteon of chown panager-—m the most 
xcamplahed, the mont polahed, and the meet crepelously edand 
of sll he entheloges With loving care, over « pered of twelve 


years, he worked ot the great task of wheeng oot the ben 
Shakewpesre’s work. The result » evdeed pure gold 


$5.50 
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18th Anaual Session 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


June 26th-August 19th, 1950 


OFFERING COURSES IN; 


Art including professional class, Sing- 
ing, Piano and Piano Technique, Choral 
Music, Drama, Short Story Writing, 
Playwriting, Radio Writing and Radio 
Technique, Ballet, Weaving and Design, 
Leathercraft, Oral French, and Photo- 
graphy. 


For calendar write 
DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OP EXTENSION 


Univerasiry or ALBERTA 
EDMONTON 














THE 
WALL 


anew novel by Johbu Hersey 


$4.75 


not read THE W& ALI vou ioe ot.” 
Quentin Reynolds, New York Tine: 


THE WALL w «2 nowel based on the martyrdem of Polish 
Jewry during the Nazi occupation. It is the het novel 1 have 
read im 1950 and « may be the best novel of the year 

~—~Maa well Getomar, SA 1 


thinking man can conuder himself fartumate that in this 
day there is such a sharp-eved chronicler as John Hersey 
James Scott, Toronto Telegram 


Order from 
CANADIAN FORUM BOOK SERVICE 


16 Huntley Sc., Toronto 








